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Cuapter I, 


“ Yet to be loved makes not to love again; 
Not at my years, however it hold in youth.” 
Tennyson. 


HE cathedral was crammed. The tall slender arches seemed 

to spring out of a vast sea of human heads. The orchestra 

and chorus had gradually merged into one person; one shout of 

praise, one voice of prayer, one wail of terror. The Elijah;was in 

mid career, sailing like a man of war upon the rushing waves of 
music. 

And presently there was a hush, and out of the hush a winged 
voice arose, as a lark rises out of a meadow, singing as it rises— 

“© rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him, and He shall give 
thee thy heart’s desire.” 

The lark dropped into its nest again. The music swept thunder- 
ing upon its way, and a large tear fell unnoticed from a young 
girl’s eyes on to the bare slim hand which held her score. The 
score quivered, the slender willowy figure quivered in its setting 
of palest violet and white draperies threaded with silver. Only a 
Frenchwoman could have dared to translate a child’s posy of pale 
blue and white violets tied with a silver string, into a gown,tbut 
Sibyl Carruthers’ dressmaker was an artist in her way, and took 
an artist’s licence; and the half-mourning which she had de- 
signed for the great heiress was in colouring what a bereaved 
butterfly might have worn. 
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Miss Carruthers was called beautiful. Perhaps she was beauti- 
ful for an heiress, but she was certainly not in reality any 
prettier than many hundreds of dowerless girls who had never 
been considered more than good-looking. 

Her delicate features were too irregular, in spite of their 
obvious high breeding, her figure was too slight, her complexion 
was too faintly tinted for regular beauty. But she had some- 
thing of the evanescent charm of a four-petalled dog-rose newly 
blown— exquisite, ethereal, but as if it might fall in a moment. 
This aspect of fragility was heightened by what women noticed 
about her first, namely, her gossamer gown with its silver gleam, 
and by what men noticed about her first—her grey eyes, pathetic, 
eager, shy by turns, always lovely, but hinting of a sword too 
sharp for its slender sheath, of an ardent spirit whose grasp on 
this world was too slight. 

And as the music passed over her young untried soul she sat 
motionless, her hands clasping the score. She heard nothing of 
it, but it accompanied the sudden tempest of passion which was 
shaking her, as wind accompanies storm. 

The voice of the song had stirred an avalanche of emotion. 

“ And I will give thee thy heart’s desire.” 

She knew nothing about waiting patiently, but—her heart's 
desire—she must have it. She could not live without it. Her 
whole soul went out in an agony of prayer to the God who gives 
and who withholds to accord her this one petition—to be his wife. 
She repeated it over and over again. To be near him, to see him 
day by day. Nothing else, nothing else. This one thing, with- 
out which, poor child, she thought she could not live. It seemed 
to Sibyl that she was falling at God’s feet in the whirlwind and 
refusing to let Him go until He granted her prayer. But would 
He grant it? Her heart sank. Despair rushed in upon her like 
a flood at the bare thought of its yefusal, and she caught yet 
again at the only hope left to her, a desperate appeal to the God 
who gives and who withholds. 

Presently it was all over and they were going out. 

“We were to wait for the others here,” said Peggy, the girl 
who had been sitting with Sibyl, as they emerged into the 
sunshine with the crowd. ‘Mother and Mr. Doll were just 
behind us.” 

Lady Pierpoint, Sibyl’s aunt, presently joined them with Mr. 
Doll Loftus, an irreproachable-looking, unapproachable-looking 
fair young man, who, it was whispered, was almost too smart to 
live, but who nevertheless bore himself with severe simplicity. 

He went up to Sibyl with some diffidence. 
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“ You are tired,” he said anxiously. 

Doll’s remarks were considered banal in the extreme by some 
women, but others who admired fair hair and pathetic eyes found 
a thoughtful beauty in them. 

It would be difficult from her manner to infer which class of 
sentiments this particular remark awoke in Sibyl. 

“Music always tires me,” she replied, without looking at him, 
dropping her white eyelids. 

“ Are we all here?” said Lady Pierpoint. “Peggy, and Sibyl 
—my dear, how tired you look!—and myself, and you, Mr. Doll; 
that is only four, and ‘ we are seven.’ Ah! here come Mr. and 
Mrs. Cathcart. Now we only want Mr. Loftus.” 

“The Dean caught him in the doorway,” said Doll. “ He is 
coming now.” 

The tall thin figure of an elder man was slowly crossing the 
angular patch of sunshine where the cathedral had not cast its 
great shadow. The nobility of his bearing seemed to appeal to 
the crowd. They made way for him instinctively, as if he were 
some distinguished personage. He was accompanied by a robust 
clerical figure with broad calves. 

“Mr. Loftus makes every one else look common,” said Peggy 
plaintively. “It is the only unkind thing I know about him. 
I thought the Dean quite dignified-looking while we were at 
luncheon at the Deanery, but now he looks like a pork-butcher. 
I'm not going to walk within ten yards of Mr. Loftus, mummy, 
or I shall be taken for a parlour-maid having her day out. I 
think, Sibyl, you are the only one who can afford to go with him.” 

But Doll thought differently, and it was he and Sibyl who 
walked the short distance to the station together through the 
flag-decked streets in the brilliant September sunshine. People 
turned to glance at them as they passed. They made a striking- 
looking couple. Mr. Loftus, following slowly at a little distance 
with Lady Pierpoint, looked affectionately at the back of his 
young cousin, who was also his heir, and said to her, with a 
smile, “I wish it could be. Doll is a good fellow.” 

“IT wish indeed it could,” said Lady Pierpoint earnestly, with 
the slight slackening of reserve which is often observable in the 
atmosphere on the last afternoon of a visit with a purpose. 

Lady Pierpoint had not come to spend a whole week with a 
Sunday in it with Mr. Loftus at Wilderleigh for nothing. And 
she was aware that neither had she and her niece and daughter 
been invited for that long period without a cause. But the week 
ended with the following morning, and she sighed. She had 
daughters of her own coming on, as well as her dear snub-nosed 
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Peggy, who was already out, and it was natural to wish that the 
responsibility of this delicate, emotional creature, with her great 
wealth, might be taken from her and placed in safe hands. She 
thought Doll was safe. Perhaps the wish was father, or rather 
aunt to the thought. But it was no doubt the truest epithet that 
could be applied to the young man. It was a matter of opinion 
whether he was exhaustingly dull in conversation or extra- 
ordinarily interesting, but he certainly was safe. He belonged to 
that class of our latter-day youth of whom it may be predicted, 
with some confidence, that they will never cause their belongings 
a moment’s uneasiness; who may be trusted never to do anything 
very right or yery wrong; who will get on tolerably well in any 
position, and with any woman, provided there are means to sup- 
port it and—her ; who have enough worldliness to marry money, 
and enough good feeling to make irreproachable husbands after- 
wards; in short, the kind of young men who are invented by 
Providence on purpose to marry heiresses, and who, if they fall 
below their vocation, dwindle, when their youth is over, into the 
padded impecunious bores of society. 

There was a short journey by rail through the hop country. 
Sibyl watched the rows of hops in silence. Cowardice has its 
sticking-point as well as courage, and she was undergoing the 
miserable preliminary tremors by which that point is reached. 
Mr. Loftus, sitting opposite her, and observing her fixity of gaze, 
glanced at her rather wistfully from time to time. He saw some- 
thing was working in her mind. He looked tired, and in the 
strong afternoon light his grave lined face seemed more worn and 
world-weary than ever. He had the look of a man who had long 
outlived all personal feeling, and who to-day had been remember- 
ing his youth. 

The Wilderleigh omnibus and Doll’s spider-wheeled dogcart 
were waiting at the little roadside station, which was so small 
that the train very nearly overlooked it, and had to be backed. 
Doll was already holding the wheel to protect Sibyl’s gown as she 
got up and looking towards her, and Lady Pierpoint was hurrying 
Peggy into the omnibus, who had expressed a hankering after the 
dogcart, when Mr. Loftus observed that he thought he would 
walk up. 

Sibyl’s face changed. 

“May I walk up with you ?” she asked instantly. 

Mr. Loftus looked disappointed ; everybody looked disappointed. 
Lady Pierpoint put her head out and said— 

“My dear child, the drive in the open air will refresh you; 
you are looking tired.” 
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“May I go in the dogcart if Sibyl doesn’t want to?” put in 
Peggy in an audible aside to her mother. 

“T think you are tired,” said Mr. Loftus, looking at Sibyl and 
shaking his head. “And,” he added in a lower voice, “ Doll will 
be much disappointed.” 

A faint colour covered her face, which quivered as she turned 
it towards him. 

“Let me walk up with you,” she said again, with a tremor in 
her voice. 

He met her appealing eyes with gentle scrutiny. 

“It is not far,” he said aloud; “not more than half a mile 
through the park. I will take care of her, Lady Pierpoint. We 
shall be at Wilderleigh almost as soon as you are.” 

“Oh, mummy, may I go in the dogcart now?” implored Peggy 
from the depths of the omnibus. 

And Mr. Loftus and Sibyl set out together. 

They were in the park in a few minutes and were walking 
down towards Wilderleigh, on the opposite side of the river, an 
old house of weather-beaten grey stone, of twisted chimneys and 
uneven roofs and pointed gables, with quaint carved finials, 
standing above its terraces, and its long stone balustrade. The 
sun was setting ina sky of daffodil behind the tall top-heavy elms 
of the rookery and the tower of the village church. Little fleets 
of clouds lay motionless in high heaven, looking towards the west. 
The land in its long shadows dreamed of peace. The old house 
beyond the river was in shadow already. So was the river. 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. Loftus to himself, “a young girl feels 
more able to confide in an old friend than a relation. She has 
often talked to me before. Perhaps she is going to do so again.” 
And he felt comforted about Doll and the dogcart. 

Presently as he glanced at her, wondering at her continued 
silence, he saw that she was greatly agitated. 

“Something troubles you,” he said gently. 

She looked at him half in terror, as if deprecating his anger. 

They were walking down a narrow ride in the tall bracken. 
A trunk of a tree lay near the path among the yellowing fern. 

He led her to it and sat down by her, looking at her with 
painful anxiety and with a sense of growing fatigue. Emotion 
of any kind exhausted him. If it had not been for Doll he would 
have dropped the subject, but for his sake he made an effort. 

“Tell me,” he said, and he took her thin young hand and held 
it in his thin older hand. It was the last afternoon; both were 
conscious of it. 


She trembled very much, but she did not speak. His heart sank. 
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“ You wish to tell me something about Doll perhaps,” he said 
at last. ‘Do not be afraid of paining me by talking of it. You 
like him perhaps, but not enough, and you are grieved because 
you see how much he loves you. Is that it?” 

“T don’t like him,” gasped Sibyl; “I have never thought about 
him. That is only Aunt Marion.” 

Mr. Loftus sighed, and his grey cheek blanched a little. 
He had built much on the hope of this marriage. He had a 
tender regard for Sibyl, whose emotional and impulsive nature 
appealed to him, and filled him with apprehension as for a 
butterfly in a manufactory which may injure itself any moment. 
And he knew Doll was genuinely in love with her. It would be 
grievous if she were married for her money. And Wilderleigh 
was dying stone by sione and acre by acre for want of that 
money. 

As he looked mournfully at Sibyl an expression came into her 
wide eyes like that which he had seen in the eyes of some timid 
wild animal brought to bay. He recognised that, like a shy bird 
near its nest, she was defending in impotent despair of broken 
white wings something which was part of her life, which was 
going from her, which he was taking away. 

“It is you I love,” she said, and her small hand ceased 
trembling and became cold in his. 

For a moment both were stunned alike, and then some of the 
greyness of age and suffering crept suddenly from his face to hers 
as she felt his hand involuntarily slacken its clasp of hers. 

“My child,” he said at last, with great difficulty and with 
greater tenderness, “it is many years since I gave up all 
thought of marriage. I am old-enough to be your——” He 
might have said grandfather with truth. He meant to say it, but 
as he approached the word he could not wound her with it. 

“T know,” she interrupted hurriedly. “I don’t mind. That 
is nothing to me.” 

“And my life,” he said, “what little there is left of it, hangs 
by a thread.” 

“TI know,” she said again—“I have thought of that. I have 
thought of nothing but you since I first met you a year ago. 
But if I might only love and serve you and be with you! And I 
am sorich too. If I might only take away those money troubles 
which you once spoke of long ago! IfI might only give you 
everything I have! The money is the smallest part of it—oh, 
such a little, little part compared to——” And she looked im- 
ploringly at him. 

He was deeply moved. 
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“My child,” he said again, and the ominous repetition of the 
word shook her fragile edifice of hopes to its brittle foundation, 
“you have always looked upon me as a friend, have you not?” 

She shook her head. 

“Well, then,” he added, correcting himself, “as one who cared 
for and understood you, and whose earnest wish was to see you 
happy?” 

She did not answer. 

He had known difficult hours, but none more difficult than this. 
He felt as if he were trying with awkward hands to hold a 
butterfly without injuring it, in order to release it from the 
pane of glass against which it was beating its butterfly 
heart out. 

“To see you happy,” he went on, with authority as well as 
tenderness in his level voice. ‘I should never see that; I should 
have no real”—he hesitated—“ affection for you at all if I 
allowed you to make such a woeful mistake in your early youth 
before you know what love and life are. They are terrible things, 
Sibyl; I have known them. This beautiful generous feeling 
which you have for me is not love, and I should be base indeed to 
allow you to wreck your life upon it, your youth upon the rock of 
my age. You offer you know not what; you would sacrifice you 
know not what.” He smiled gravely at her, endeavouring to 
soothe her growing agitation, “It would be like taking the 
Koh-i-noor out of the hand of a child. I could not do it.” 

Her mind was in too great a tumult wholly to understand him, 
but one thing was clear to her, namely, that he was refusing to 
marry her. She snatched her hands out of his, and, starting 
wildly to her feet with an inarticulate cry, ran a short distance 
and flung herself down on her face among the bracken. 

He looked after her, but he did not follow her. He could do 
no more, and a sense of exhaustion was upon him, and distress. 
He had been clumsy. He had hurt the poor butterfly after all. 

He sat a long time on the tree trunk, the low sunshine on his 
worn patient face, on which the refinement of suffering and of 
thought had set their indelible stamp. And now the thin high 
features wore a new look of present distress over the old outlived 
troubles, a new look which any one who really loved him would 
have been heart-stricken to have called into it. But when love 
ceases to wound its object, and bears its own cross, it has ceased 
to be young. 

As he sat motionless the sun sank. Far in the amber west the 
heavens had opened in an agony of glory. The knotted arms of 
the great oaks, upraised like those of Moses and his brethren, 
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shone red as flame against the darkness of the forest. The first 
hint of chill after the great heat came into the still air. 

Mr. Loftus rose and went slowly towards the prostrate figure 
in its delicate gleaming gown. 

“Sibyl,” he said gently but with authority, “you must get up. 
I see Doll and your cousin coming up the glade to meet us.” 

Sibyl started violently and raised herself, turning a white 
hopeless face towards him. Her entire self-abandonment, which 
would have brought acute humiliation to another woman, brought 
none to her. Her despair was too complete to admit of any other 
feeling. 

“Like a child’s,” he thought, as he looked at her sorrowing. 

He helped her to smooth her gown, and he set her hat straight, 
and took some pieces of dried bracken out of her crumpled shining 
hair. She let him do it, neither helping nor hindering him. 
She evidently did not care what impression might be made on the 
minds of the two young people leisurely approaching them. She 
would have lain on the ground if it had been a bog instead of dry 
turf until the ice fit of despair had passed. His thoughtfulness 
for her and the ashen tint of his face were nothing to her, any 
more than the moonshine is to the child who has cried for the 
moon and has been denied it. 

At Mr. Loftus’s bidding they went slowly to meet the others. 

“Doll,” said Mr. Loftus, lingering behind as Peggy and Sibyl 
walked on together, “give me your arm. I feel ill.” 

“Won't she have me?” said Doll, biting his lip. © 

“No, my poor boy, she won’t.” 


Cuapter II. 


* But we are tired. At Life's crude hands 
We ask no gift she understands; 
But kneel to him she hates to crave 
The absolution of the grave.” 
Mathilde Blind. 


Tue laws of attraction remain a mystery. Their results we see. 
Glimpses of their workings can occasionally be caught in their 
broken fragments. But the curve by which the circle may be 
drawn is nowhere to be found among those fragments. The first 
cause we cannot see. With sacrilegious hands we may rend the 
veil of its temple in the sacred name of truth, but we shall find 
nothing in its holy of holies save the bloodstains of generations 
of sacrifices on its empty altar, and the place where the ark 
has been. 
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Youth, beauty, wit, all these attract, but they are only the 
momentary disciples of a great master, and their power is from 
him. In his name they perform a few works, and cast out a few 
small devils. 

But now and again a nature appears in our midst in the 
presence of which youth sinks its voice, and beauty pales and 
hangs its head, and wit bends its knee in reverence. 

What talisman had Mr. Loftus brought into the world with 
him that disinterested love and devotion should with one excep- 
tion have followed him all the days of his life? But whether it 
had been given to him at his birth, or he had found it alone upon 
the hillside, or sorrow, who has many treasures in her lap, but 
will never give them to those who turn from her, gave it to him 
when he kissed her hand, however this may have been, he had it. 

He had gone through his difficult life little realising how much 
he owed to the impersonal love and respect which he inspired in 
men and women, as a beautiful woman seldom realises how life 
has been coloured for her by the colour of her hair and eyes. 

His poetic exalted nature, with its tender affections, its deep 
passions, with its refinement and its delicacy of feeling, too 
sensitive to bear contact with this rough world, and yet not 
content to dwell apart from awkward fellow-creatures who 
wounded when they touched it, had leaned twice on the frail reed 
of personal love, and twice it had pierced his hand. After the 
second time he withdrew his scarred hand in silence and 
journeyed on with it in his bosom. 

In the days of his youth he had been swept into the vortex 
of a deep passion which for the time engulfed his whole being. 
His early marriage and his romantic love, and his young wife’s 
desertion of him, consumed like a rolling prairie fire his early life. 
But he had emerged with the mark of fire upon him, and had 
taken up life again, and had made a career for himself in the 
world of politics. 

And he had reached middle age, he was a grave man with 
grey in his hair before love came to him the second time. How 
he fared the second time no man knew; but afterwards the love 
of woman, deep rooted though it was, died down in Mr. Loftus’s 
heart. He went quietly on his way, but the way wearied him. 
He confided in no one, for he was burdened with many con- 
fidences, and those on whom others lean can nowhere find a 
hand to lean on in their greater weakness and their deeper 
troubles. 

But his physical health wavered. At last his heart became 
affected, and after a few warnings he was obliged to give up 
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public life. He ceased to be in authority, but he remained an 
authority, and so lived patiently on from year to year on the 
verge of the grave, aware that at any moment the next step 
might be across its brink. 

He had spoken the bare truth to Sibyl when he told her that 
his life hung by a thread. That this is so with all human life is 
a truism to which we all agree, but which none of us believe. 
But in his case the sword of Damocles was visible in the air above 
him. He never took for granted if he went out for a walk that 
he should return; and on this particular May afternoon, as he 
looked out from a friend’s house in Park Lane across the street 
to the twinkle of green and the coloured bands of hyacinths 
beyond the railings, he locked his writing-table drawer from force 
of long habit, and burned the letters he had just read as carefully 
as if he were going on a long journey, instead of a short stroll 
across the park to Lady Pierpoint’s house in Kensington. 

It was a heavy trouble that he had just locked into the writing- 
table drawer—nothing less than the sale of Wilderleigh, which he 
and Doll, after much laying together of the grey head and the 
brown one, had both come to the conclusion could not be staved 
off any longer. For the newly-imposed death-duties and the 
increasing pressure of taxation on land, in the teeth of increasing 
agricultural depression, had been the death-blow of Wilderleigh, 
as of so many other quiet country homes and their owners. The 
new aristocracy of the ironmaster and the cheesemonger and the 
brewer had come to the birth, and the old must give way before 
the power of their money. Mr. Loftus accepted the inevitable, 
and Wilderleigh was to be sold. 

He did not know for certain where Lady Pierpoint was to be 
found, but he would try the little house in Kensington. He had 
seen her driving alone the previous day, and he knew that she 
had quite recently returned with her daughter and niece from 
Egypt, where they had spent the winter months. Something in 
the glimpse of her passing face yesterday had awakened in him 
a vague suspicion that she was in trouble. She looked older and 
greyer, and why was she alone? 

He took up his hat and, entering the park, struck across the 
grass in the direction of the Albert Memorial, blinking in all its 
gilt in the afternoon sun. The blent green and grey of a May 
day in London had translated the prose of the park into poetry. 
Here in the very heart of the vast machine spring had ventured 
to alight for a moment, undisturbed by the distant roar of dusty 
struggling life all round her. The new leaves on the smoke- 
black branches of the trees were for a moment green as those 
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unfolding in country lanes. Smoke-black among the silvery grass 
men lay strewn in the sunshine, looking like cast-off rags flung 
down, outworn by humanity, whose great pulse was throbbing so 
near at hand. Across the tender beauty of the young year fell 
the shadow of crime and exhaustion, and “the every-day tragedy 
of the cheapness of man.” 

The shadow fell on Mr. Loftus’s mind, and he had well nigh 
reached Lady Pierpoint’s door before his thoughts returned to 
her and to her niece, Sibyl Carruthers. 

“Pretty, delicate, impulsive creature, so generous, so ignorant, 
so full of the ephemeral enthusiasms of youth which have no 
staying power. The real enthusiasms of life are made of sterner 
stuff than she, poor child, guesses. What will become of her? 
What man in the future will take her ardent, fragile devotion and 
hold it without breaking it, and bask in the green springtide 
of her love without desecrating it, like those poor outcasts in 
the park?” 

Lady Pierpoint was at home, and he was presently ushered into 
the drawing-room, where she was sitting in her walking things. 
The room was without flowers, without books, without any of the 
small landmarks of occupation. It had evidently been arranged 
only for the briefest stay, and had as little welcome in it as a 
narrow mind. 

Lady Pierpoint, pouring tea out of a metal teapot into an 
enormous teacup, looked also as if she were on the point of 
departure. 

She greeted him cordially and sent for another cup. A further 
glance showed him that she looked worn and harassed. Her 
cheerful motherly face was beginning to droop like a mastiff’s 
at the corners of the mouth, in the manner in which anxiety 
cruelly writes itself on plump middle-aged faces. 

“T am not really visible,” she said, smiling, as she handed 
him the large cup which matched her own. “I cannot bring 
forth butter in a lordly dish, as you perceive, for everything is 
locked up. Iam here only for two days, cook hunting.” 

Mr. Loftus had intended to ask after Sibyl, but he asked after 
Peggy instead. 

“She is quite well,” said Lady Pierpoint. ‘She is always 
well, I am thankful to say. I have another Peggy coming out 
this year—Molly—perhaps you remember her; but how to bring 
her to London this season I don’t know. I have hardly seen 
anything of her all last winter, poor child, as I was in Egypt 
with Sibyl. I have only just returned to England.” 

“ And Miss Carruthers?” he said, examining his metal teaspoon. 
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** Will not she be in London with you this season, with your own 
daughters ?” 

“‘No,” said Lady Pierpoint, looking narrowly at him—* Sibyl 
is ill. I have been very anxious about her all the winter. I 
greatly fear that she will sink into a decline. You know her 
sister died of consumption a year or two ago.” 

Mr. Loftus looked blankly at Lady Pierpoint. “Sibyl!” he 
said—“ill? Oh! surely there is some mistake? What do the 
doctors say?” 

“They all say the same thing,” said Lady Pierpoint, her lips 
quivering. “She had a cough last winter and she is naturally 
delicate, but there is no actual disease as yet. But if she con- 
tinues in this morbid state of health—if she goes on as she is 
at present—they say—it will end in that.” 

Mr. Loftus was silent. 

Lady Pierpoint looked at his unconscious, saddened, world- 
weary face, and clasped her hands tightly together. 

“Mr. Loftus,” she said, “I am going to puta great strain on 
our friendship, and if I lose it I must lose it. I have been 
thinking of writing to you, but I could not. I had thought of 
asking you to come and see me while I was alone here, but my 
courage failed me. But now that you have come by what is 
called chance—I dare not be a coward any longer. Sibyl has 
told me of what passed last summer between you and her.” 

A faint colour came into Mr. Loftus’s pale face. He kept his 
eyes on the floor. 

“TI think,” he said gently, but with a touch of reserve in his 
voice which did not escape his companion, “ we must both forget 
that, as completely as she herself has probably already for- 
gotten it.” 

“She has not forgotten it,” said Lady Pierpoint, ignoring, 
though with a pang, his evident wish to dismiss the subject. 
“Tt is that which is causing her ill-health. She can think of 
nothing else. Some of us,” she said sadly, “ are so constituted that 
we can bear trouble and disappointment. Others can’t. This poor 
child who has cried for the moon is not mentally and physically 
strong enough to bear the disappointment of being denied it. 
And—the doctors say that her life is dependent on her happiness.” 

Mr. Loftus rose and paced up and down the room. She dared 
not look at him. 


Presently he stopped, and with his face turned away said with 
emotion— 

“ But the moon is a dreary place if it is seen as it is, with its 
extinct volcanoes and its ice-fields. Nothing lives there. The 
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fire in it is burnt out, and there is snow over the ashes. It is 
only in the eyes of a child that the moon is bright. We elders 
know that it is dark and desolate.” 

Lady Pierpoint was awed. She had known Mr. Loftus for 
twenty years. He had been kind to her in the early years of 
her widowhood, and in the later ones had helped on her boys 
by his influence in high quarters. She had often told him of 
her difficulties, but she had never till now heard him speak of 
himself. 

Her great admiration for him, which was of a humbler kind 
than Sibyl’s, led her to say— 

“Tt is not only in the child’s eyes that the moon is bright.” 

She might have added with truth that in her own middle-aged 
eyes it was bright too. 

“T greatly honoured you when Sibyl told me about it,” she 
continued after a long pause. “It is because I have entire 
trust in you that I have told you the truth about this poor 
child, who is as dear to me as my own, though I hope my own 
will face life more bravely. Should you, after reflection, feel 
able to do her this—this—great kindness, I hope you will come 
and stay with us at Abergower for Whitsuntide. But—lI shall 
not expect you, and I shall not mention to any one that I have 
asked you.” 

She rose and held out her hand. She looked tired. 

He held it a moment, and she endeavoured to read the grave 
inscrutable glance that met hers, but she could not. 

“Thank you,” he said, and went away. 

“ How dare she think of him?” said Lady Pierpoint to herself. 


Cuapter III. 


“L'amour est une source naive, partie de son lit de cresson, de fleurs, de 
gravier, qui, riviére, qui, fleuve, change de nature et d’aspect 4 chaque 
flot.”—De Balzac. 

In England spring is a poem. In the Highlands of Scotland 
she has the intensity of a passion. The crags and steeps are 
possessed by her; they stand transfigured like a stern man in 
the eyes of his bride. And here in these solemn depths and 
lonely heights, as nowhere else, shy spring abandons herself, 
secure in the fastnesses where her every freak is loved. She sets 
the broom ablaze among the grey rocks, yellow along the river’s 
edge, yet hardly yellower than the leaves on the young oak just 
above. The larches hear her voice, and hundred by hundred 
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peep over each other’s heads upon the hillside, all a-tremble 
with fairy green. The shoots of the dwarf cherry, scattered wide 
upon the uplands, are pink among the grass. The primroses 
are everywhere, though it is Whitsuntide—behind the stones, 
among the broom, beside the little tumbling streams, in every 
crevice, and on every foothold. The mountain-ash holds its 
white blossoms aloft in its careful spreading fingers. Even the 
silver birch forgets its sadness while spring reigns in Scotland. 

There are those to whom she speaks of love, but there are 
many more to whom she whispers, “ Be comforted.” When hope 
leaves us it is well to go out into the woods and listen to what 
spring has to say. Though life is grey the primroses are coming 
up all the same, and the young shafts of the bluebell pierce the 
soft earth in spite of our heart-ache. A hedge-sparrow has 
built him a house in the nearest tangle of white hawthorn. 
There will be children’s voices in it presently. Be comforted. 
Hope is gone, but not lost. You shall meet her again in the 
faces of the children, God’s other primroses. She is not lost. 
She has only taken her hand out of yours. Be comforted. 

But Sibyl refused to be comforted. Her love for Mr. Loftus, 
if small things may be called by large names, was the first violent 
emotion of a feeble and impulsive mind in a feeble body, both 
swayed by veering influences, both shaken by the changing 
currents of early womanhood, as a silver birch is shaken with 
its leaves. 

A woman with a deeper heart, and with a slight perception 
of Mr. Loftus’s character, would have reverently folded her de- 
votion in her heart and have gone on her way ennobled by it. 
But with Sibyl to admire anything was to wish to possess it ; 
to tire of anything was to cast it away. 

Mr. Loftus was in her eyes without an equal in the world. 
Therefore—the reasoning from her point of view was conclusive— 
she must marry him. She had no knowledge, she had not even 
a glimpse of the gulf of feeling, far wider than the gulf of 
years, which separated him from her. She imagined no one 
appreciated him, or entered into the dark places of his mind as 
she did. She mistook his patient comprehension of her trivial 
aspirations, and his unfailing kindness to all young and crude 
ideas, for the perfect sympathy of two kindred souls; and was 
wont to speak mysteriously to Peggy of how minds that were 
really related drew each other out and enriched each other. 

It is always a dangerous experiment to awaken a sleeping soul 
to the pageant of life. Mr. Loftus had endeavoured to do this 
for Sibyl, consciously, gently, with great care, out of the mixed 
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admiration and pity with which she inspired him, in the hope 
that, in later years, when her feet would be swept from under 
her, she might find something to cling to, amid the wreck of 
happiness which his dispassionate gaze foresaw that she would 
one day achieve out of her life. 

He had run the risk which all who would fain help others must 
be content to run—the risk that their work will be thrown away. 
He saw that the little rock-pool which reflected his own face was 
shallow, but he had not gauged the measure of its shallowness. 
His deep enthusiasms, tried and tempered before she was born, 
weary now with his own weariness, aroused hers as the Atlantic 
wave, sweeping up the rocks, just reaches and arouses the rock- 
pool, and sends a flight of ripples over it, which, if you look 
very close, break in mimic waves against the further edge. And 
before the thunder of the wave is silent the pool is glass once 
more. 

On natures like these the only influence which can make any 
impression is a personal one. It is overwhelming while it lasts ; 
but it is the teacher who is everything—the teaching is nothing. 
And when he is removed, they passively drift under another 
personal influence, as under another wave, and the work of the 
first, the foundation patiently and lovingly built in its pretty 
yellow sand, is swept away, or remains in futile fragments, as a 
mark of the folly of one who built on sand. 

Certain strong, abiding principles Mr. Loftus had sought to 
instil into Sibyl’s mind. She had perceived their truth and 
beauty; but she cared nothing for them in reality, and had 
fallen at the feet of the man who had awakened those exquisite 
feelings in her. 

And now either she would not, or she could not, get up. She 
clung to her imaginary passion with all the obstinacy which is 
inherent in weak natures. The disappointment had undermined 
her delicately-poised health. As she walked down towards the 
Spey alone on this particular June afternoon she looked more 
fragile and ethereal than ever. The faint colour had gone from 
her cheek, and with it half her evanescent prettiness had 
departed. Her slight, willowy figure seemed to have no sub- 
stance beneath the many folds of white material in which her 
despairing dressmaker had draped her. With the suicidal reck- 
lessness of youth she made no attempt to turn her mind to other 
thoughts, but pondered instead upon her trouble, with the 
unreasoning rebellion against it with which, in early life, we all 
meet these friends in disguise. 


She picked her way down the steep hillside, through the 
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wakened broom and sleeping heather, and along the edge of the 
little oasis of oatfield, where so many thousands of round, river- 
worn stones had been gleaned into heaps, and where so many 
thousands still remained among the springing corn. The long 
labour and the patience and the partial failure which that little 
field meant, reclaimed from the heather but not wholly reclaimed 
from the stones, had often touched Lady Pierpoint, who knew 
what labour was; but it did not appeal to Sibyl. 

She sat down with a sigh on the river-bank, a forlorn white 
blot against the crowded world of green, with Crack, her little 
Scotch terrier, beside her ; and looked listlessly across the sliding 
water, which ran deep and brown as Crack’s brown eyes, and 
loitered shallow and yellow as a yellow sapphire among its clean 
grey stones and gleaming rocks. A pair of oyster-catchers sped 
upstream, low over the water, swift as eye could follow, with glad 
cries, like disembodied spirits that have found wings at last and 
feel the first rapture of proving them. 

“Happy birds!” said Sibyl to herself. “They do not know 
what trouble means.” 

Crack, who had heard this sentiment, or something very like 
it, before, stretched himself methodically, both front legs together 
first, and then the hind legs one by one, and walked slowly 
down to the edge of the water and sniffed sadly, as one who 
knows that search is vain, among the stones for a rat which was 
not there. Crack had a fixed melancholy which nothing could 
dispel. His early life had been passed in the activity of a camp, 
and his spirit seemed to have been permanently embittered by 
the close contemplation of military character. He had been 
round the world. He knew the principal smells of our Eastern 
empire, but no reminiscences of his many travels served to 
brighten the gloomy tenor of his thoughts. He was sad, dis- 
illusioned, still apt to hurry and shorten himself through doors, 
and to retreat under sofas to brood over imaginary wrongs. All 
games distressed him. He went indoors at once when the red 
ball was produced which transformed Peter from an elegant 
poodle into a bounding demon. But in spite of his melancholy 
he was liked. He went out but little, but where he went he was 
welcomed. He was a gentleman and a man of the world. No 
dog ever quarrelled with him. He met bristling overtures with 
a mournful tact which turned growls into waggings of tails. 
He himself was seldom seen to wag his tail, except in his sleep. 

He returned from the water’s edge and sat down on an 
outlying fold of Sibyl’s gown. 

In the sunny stillness a wild duck, with cautious, advanced 
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neck, and a little fleet of water-babies, paddled past, bobbing on 
the amber shallows. Crack raised his ears and watched them. 
His feelings were so entirely under control that he could scratch 
himself while observing an object of interest ; and he did so now. 
But he did not move from his seat on Sibyl’s gown. He was 
disillusioned about wild ducks, who did not play fair and stick to 
one element, but would take to their wings when hard pressed in 
the water, like 2 woman who changes her ground when cornered 
in argument. 

Presently the afternoon sun shifted, and all the larches on the 
steep hillside opposite and all the broom along the bank stooped 
to gaze at a flickering fairy-land of broom and larches in the 
wide water. The deep valley of the river was drowned in light. 
Only the bank on which Sibyl was sitting under the mountain- 
ash had fallen suddenly into shadow. 

“Like my life,” she thought, and rose to go. 

Who was this coming slowly towards her along the little path 
by the water’s edge? 


She stood still, trembling, her hands pressed against her 
breast. 

It was he. It was Mr. Loftus. He was looking for her. He 
was coming to her. Joy and terror seized her. 

He saw her standing motionless in her white gown under the 
white blossom-laden tree. And as he drew near and took her 
nerveless hands in silence, and looked into her face, he saw again 
in her deep eyes the shy, imploring glance which had met 
him once before—the mute entreaty of love to be suffered to live. 

“Sibyl,” he said, and in his voice there was reverence as well 
as tenderness, reverence for her untarnished youth and tender- 


ness for the white flower of love which it had put forth, “will 
you be my wife?” 


Carter LY. 


“ J’ai vu sous le soleil tomber bien d’autres choses 
Que les feuilles des bois et l’écume des eaux, 
Bien d’autres s’en aller que le parfum des roses 

Et le chant des oiseaux.” 


Alfred de Musset. 


“Mummy,” said Peggy, a few days later, coming into her mother’s 
sitting-room and pressing her round, cool cheek against Lady 
Pierpoint’s, “ why does Sibyl want to marry Mr. Loftus?” 
“Because she thinks she loves him, Peggy, as many other 
women have done before her.” 
VOL, OVIII. 21 
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“T think I love him, too, in a way,” said Peggy. “He is 
better than anybody. When I am with him, I feel—I don’t know 
what I feel, only I know it’s good, and I want to do something 
for him, or make him something really pretty for his handker- 
chiefs; but—I don’t want to marry him.” 

“That is as well, my treasure, as he is going to marry Sibyl.” 

“T never thought he would marry anybody. I can’t believe it. 
It seems as if it could not happen.” 

“Tt will happen,” said Lady Pierpoint, “if he lives.” 

“Sibyl says,” continued Peggy, “that he enters into her 
feelings as no one else does, and that she understands him, 
and that hardly any one else does except her, because he is so 
superior.” 

* Indeed !” 

“ And she says she can speak to him of aspirations and things 
that she can’t even mention to Molly and me. She says it isn’t 
our fault—it is only because we are different to her.” 

“You are certainly very different,” said Lady Pierpoint, com- 
pressing her lips. 

“And to think that she might have married Mr. Doll,” con- 
tinued Peggy, as if Sibyl’s actions were indeed inscrutable. 
“Mr. Doll will be twenty-eight next August. He was twenty- 
seven when we were at Wilderleigh last year. If I had been 
Sibyl I would have married him, and then I'll tell you, mummy, 
what I would have done. I would have asked Mr. Loftus to let 
us live with him at Wilderleigh, and I would have taken such care 
of him—oh! such care, and I would have spent whole bags of 
money on the farms and fences and things, and he would have 
been happy, and Mr. Doll would have been happy, too.” 

“Peggy,” said Lady Pierpoint, “shall I tell you a secret? I 
think that is exactly what Mr. Loftus hoped Sibyl would do.” 


Mr. Loftus returned to London a day or two later, and had an 
interview with Doll the day before the announcement of the 
engagement appeared in the Morning Post. Mr. Loftus was 
attached to his nephew—people always looked upon Doll as his 
nephew, though he was in reality his first cousin—and to him 
and to him alone he told the circumstances which had led to his 
engagement. 

What passed between the elder man and the young one during 
that interview will never be known. But when at last Mr. Loftus 
left him Doll sat for a long time looking over the geraniums into 
the park. The somewhat dull, entirely unimaginative soul that 
dwelt behind his handsome expressionless face was vaguely stirred. 
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“Tt’s a mistake,” he said at last, half aloud; “but Uncle 
George is on the square. He always is.” 

And when he was ruthlessly twitted next day by his brother- 
officers on being cut out by his uncle, he replied simply enough: 
“He is a better man than me, as all you fellows know. She 
would not have looked at one of you any more than she would at 
me. I suppose she had a fancy for marrying a man who could 
spell, which none of us can.” 

“Spelling or none,” said the youngest sub, “which is an 
indecent subject which should never be mentioned between 
gentlemen, anyhow, I mean to borrow a thousand or a fiver off 
him. Mr. Loftus always tipped me at school.” 

One of Mr. Loftus’s first actions was to stop the preliminary 
proceedings regarding the sale of Wilderleigh, which he had 
been arranging a month ago on the afternoon when he had 
called on Lady Pierpoint. It was like awakening from a 
nightmare to realise that Wilderleigh would not be sold after 
all. He almost wished that he might live long enough to set the 
place in order for Doll. 

The engagement was a nine days’ wonder, and those nine days 
were purposely spent by Mr. Loftus in London. He was aware 
that many cruel things would be said at his expense, and that 
the bare fact that a man of his years and in his state of health 
should marry a young heiress, and so great an heiress as Sibyl 
Carruthers, must call forth unfavourable comments. People who 
did not know him said it was perfectly shameful, and that it was 
just the sort of thing which those people who posed as being so 
extra good always did. How shocked Mr. Loftus had pretended 
to be when old Lord Bugbear, after his infamous life, married a 
girl of seventeen. And now he, Mr. Loftus, was doing exactly 
the same himself. Of course he had a very fascinating manner, 
just the kind of manner to impose on a young girl who, like 
Miss Carruthers, knew nothing of the world, and had been 
nowhere. And every one knew he was desperately poor. 
Wilderleigh could hardly pay its way. A rumour had long been 
afloat that it would shortly be for sale. If he had not been so 
hard up for money it would have been different, but it was a 
most disgraceful thing, and Lady Pierpoint ought to be ashamed 
of having exposed the poor motherless girl, left in her charge, to 
his designs upon her. They wondered how much Lady Pierpoint, 
Whose means were narrow, had been bought over for. The sums 
varied according to the sordidness of the different speculators, 
who of course named their own price. 

Others who knew Mr. Loftus were puzzled and were silent. 
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To know him at all was to believe him to be incapable of an 
ignoble action; yet this marriage had the appearance of being 
ignoble, not perhaps for another man, but certainly for him. 
His intimate friends were distressed, and greeted him with grave 
cordiality and affection, and hoped for an explanation. He gave 
none. And they remembered that never in his public or in his 
private life had he been known to give an explanation of his 
conduct, and came to the conclusion that they must trust him. 

Mr. Loftus had recognised early in life that explanations 
explain nothing. If those who had had opportunities of knowing 
him well misjudged him after those opportunities, they were at 
liberty to do so as far as he was concerned. The weight of an 
enormous acquaintance oppressed him, and though-he had never 
been known to wound any one by withdrawing from an unequal 
friendship, which he had not been the one to begin, and which 
was an effort to him to continue, still he took advantage of 
being misunderstood to lay aside many such friendships. It was 
not pride which prompted this line of action on Mr. Loftus’s part, 
though many put it down to pride, especially those who had held 
aloof from him at a certain doubtful moment, and in whose regard 
subsequent events had entirely reinstated him, and who complained 
that he expected to be considered infallible. It was, in reality, 
the natural inclination of a world-weary man of the world to lay 
aside, as far as he could courteously do so, the claims of the 
artificial side of life, its vain forms, its empty hospitalities. 

He realised that for the purpose of winnowing its friendships 
the various events of life may be relied on to furnish the fitting 
occasions. Those who do not wish to offend others by leaving 
them need make no effort, for they will certainly be presently 
deserted by those who have never grasped the meaning of the 
character which has been the object of their transient admiration. 
“Tf he is unequal he will presently pass away.” Mr. Loftus 
neither hurried the unequal self-constituted friend nor sought to 
detain him. But when he departed, shaking the dust from off 
his feet, the door was noiselessly closed behind him, and his 
knock, however loud, was not heard when he returned again. 

A small batch of uneasy admirers left him on the occasion of 
his engagement. They said openly that they were much dis- 
appointed in him, and that he had shaken their belief in human 
nature. 

“Will Sibyl also pass away?” Mr. Loftus wondered as he sat 
on the terrace at Wilderleigh on his return from London. “ Yes, 
she, too, will presently pass away ; but I shall not give her time 
to do so. She will be absorbed by her first love for a few years, 
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and I shall only remain a few years at longest. By the time it 
wanes I shall be gone, and my departure will pain her but very 
slightly.” 

His face softened as he thought of Sibyl. His nature, which, 
in its far-away youth, had been imaginative and romantic, had 
remained sympathetic. He gauged, as few others could have 
done had they been the object of it, the measure of her romantic 
attachment to himself. It was perhaps safer in his hands than 
in those of a younger man. For youth perpetrates many 
murders and mutilations in the name of love, as the schoolboy’s 
love of a butterfly finds expression in a pin andacork. But it 
would have cut Sibyl to the heart if she had even guessed that 
his tranquil mind took for granted that her adoration would not 
last until the stars fell from heaven and the earth fell into the 
sun. For “Les esprits faibles ne sont jamais sincéres.” That 
is a hard saying, but alas! and alas! that it is only the weak 
who believe that it is not true. The strong know better, but 
if they are merciful they are silent. 

“And so my second wife is also to be an ‘esprit faible,’” said 
Mr. Loftus to himself, looking at the past through half-closed 
eyes. ‘But in the meanwhile I have learnt a lesson in natural 
history. I shall uot expect my butterfly to hew wood and draw 
water. And this time I shall not break my heart because pretty 
wings are made to flutter with.” 

And the remembrance slid through his mind of Millais’s picture 
of the dying cavalier, and the butterfly perched upon the drawn 
sword in the ardent sunshine. And he thought of the drawn 
sword of Damocles hanging over his own life, and Sibyl’s love 


preening itself for one brief second upon it. And at the thought 
he smiled. 








ford Dramwell. 
A SKETCH. 


In one of the early chapters of the ‘ Worthies of England,’ Fuller 
refers to the difficulty in finding information as to the judges of 
the land, “time having almost outworn the traces thereof.” “I 
perceive,” he adds, “though judges have more land than bishops, 
they leave less memorials behind them, of the time, place and 
manner, when and where they were born and died, and how they 
demeaned themselves.” This still holds good. Even a distin- 
guished judge is quickly forgotten. His reputation is as 
fugitive as that of an actor or a singer. To-day his name is 
in all newspapers; he is the central figure of a trial universally 
talked about; what “my lord” has said is recorded and discussed. 
To-morrow, his resignation once in the hands of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he passes out of sight, and a year hence it may be a 
question, even among lawyers, whether he is alive or vegetating 
at Cannes. Some years ago, Lord Bramwell, then a member of 
the Court of Appeal, thought of retiring, and was talking the 
matter over with a friend. ‘Some one seeing you in the streets 
the week after you resign,” said the latter, “ will remark, ‘I think 
I know that man’s face.’ ‘Oh,’ the reply will be, ‘his name is 
Bramwell, the brother of the famous engineer.’” “Then I will 
not resign,” was Lord Bramwell’s comment on this remark as to 
the fleeting character of judicial fame; and he did not. 

It might have been supposed that there would have been at 
least one exception to this rule, and that Lord Bramwell’s 
memory would have escaped swift oblivion. His strong, vigorous, 
and simple character impressed his contemporaries. For nearly 
thirty years he was the best known of English judges. He had 
been on the Bench a longer time than any judge of the century. 
All his life he had been much more than a lawyer. When he 
resigned the office of Lord Justice, it was only to extend his 
activity into many new directions. In America he was known 
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almost as well as in England. There his judgments were read 
with as much respect as here. “I wish to see Westminster Hall 
and Lord Bramwell,” said an American lawyer, explaining the 
object of his visit to Europe. To many persons Lord Bramwell 
had become the impersonation of English justice. And yet I 
fear that the fate that seems to overtake all judges has befallen 
my friend’s memory. I have looked in vain for some sketch 
of a remarkable life by some who knew him better than I did. 

Lord Bramwell was the eldest of three distinguished brothers ; 
one being the eminent engineer still living, and the other a 
brilliant lad, a universal favourite, who gave to society gifts 
meant for mankind, and who died in the United States without 
having fulfilled the promise of his early years. The father was, 
at first, a clerk in the banking house of Dorrien & Co. of Birchin 
Lane, a firm in the end absorbed by the Curries, who were them- 
selves swallowed up in Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. A silent, 
amiable, capable, upright man, he became in due time junior 
partner. Dorrien’s was not a bank of the modern type. There 
were no palatial buildings, no regiment of clerks, no partners 
possessed of fine estates and with seats in the House of Lords or 
Commons. The junior partner lived over the bank ; he was always 
to be found in the bank parlour; and he knew the face, credit, 
and fortune of every man whose bills he discounted. 

Lord Bramwell’s mother, by all accounts, was endowed with 
rarer parts than her husband. She lived to the age of ninety- 
six. To her he owed the vigour and vivacity of his intellect. 
He went to no public school or university. He was educated at 
Dr. May’s school at Enfield, where he received what used to be 
called a “ plain schooling.” We get a glimpse into the household 
life in a letter written in the stiff, formal style of the time—a 
style compatible with true kindliness—by the father to the lad 
in his thirteenth year. He sends his son a watch, with the 
remark in Mrs. Trimmer’s best style, “I wish you many years 
of health and happiness to wear the same. I hope you will 
carefully mark the ebb of time, so that you may turn out 
an honest and a clever man.” His schooldays ended at sixteen, 
by which time he was Dr. May’s head boy. It would be a 
mistake to suppose, as Lord Bramwell’s rugged originality 
might tempt one to infer, that his culture was limited. He 
knew Latin fairly well. He took delight, though in a desultory 
fashion, in mathematics. In some early papers which have 
been preserved are to be found calculations and solutions of 
problems. In the correspondence which he and his friend, Chief 
Baron Pollock, never failed to keep up when they were on different 
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circuits, are many references to such matters. French, German, 
and Italian, Bramwell knew; all three languages he spoke 
fluently, though his accent was far from perfect. Spanish he 
learned late in life sufficiently to enable him to read with ease 
any book in that language. He was no mean musician; he sang 
with taste; he delighted to play on the piano—indeed, a piano 
was always to be found in his chambers; and if he had not 
followed the modern developments of music, few knew better the 
great classical operas. From his early letters and note-books, it 
is clear that, as a young man, he had read Hume, Bentham and 
Adam Smith. In his note-books are many references to Voltaire. 
Altogether it is plain that he was more conversant with literature 
than he appeared to be or sometimes cared to show. “I did not 
read much,” he once said with reference to his youth, “but I 
thought a great deal,” and, as his note-books show, on matters 
most diverse—ethics, metaphysics, philosophy, politics, and even 
theology. The notion that a lawyer should be a sort of secular 
monk, with his mind running only on “cases” and “ points,” was 
at all times wholly repugnant to him. 

He had, on going to the Bar, the supreme advantage of a 
business training. In his father’s bank he acquired a knowledge 
of business ways and forms which enabled him to argue cogently 
and lucidly before a City special jury an action involving com- 
plicated bill transactions. To hear him discussing the points in 
dispute in Vagliano v. The Bank of England, for example, was to 
a banker or merchant an intellectual pleasure. Bills of lading 
and marine policies were not merely documents which he had 
read of in books; he had actually fingered them, and had seen 
money staked, lost, and won upon them. 

After many fluctuations of intention, and forming vague plans 
for seeking his fortune in America, Mr. Bramwell decided to go 
to the Bar, which was then a very different profession from what 
it now is. In 1830 the Law List was a slim volume of three or 
four hundred pages; now it is four times as bulky. Counsel of 
all kinds then numbered only about 1000; now they are about 
eight times as many. It was then common to practise several 
years as a certificated special pleader below the Bar, until the 
young aspirant had made good his footing, and gathered round him 
a group of clients. When special pleaders came into existence is 
not clear; the most plausible surmise is that they made their 
appearance at a time when, under the Penal Laws, Roman 
Catholics were excluded from the Bar. Under the complicated 
system of special pleading which existed before the Common Law 
Procedure Acts they flourished. By 1830 there were about forty 
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special pleaders not members of the Bar, and they included several 
men destined to eminence; among others, Byles, afterwards Mr. 
Justice Byles, Hugh Hill, afterwards Mr. Justice Hill, Platt, 
Barnes Peacock, Samuel Warren, Unthank, Dodgson, Hayward, 
and last, but probably then best known, the two Chittys. 
By 1845 the special pleaders were strong enough to form a 
Pleaders’ Club. It kept a Black Book, wherein were written 
the names of solicitors who did not pay their fees. Each 
sufferer put his initials against the name of the defaulter; and 
you might estimate the risk run in taking papers by noting the 
number of the initials. I divulge no secret in saying that the 
black list, which still exists, was very long, and, in fact, included 
hundreds of names. 

Mr. Bramwell became a pupil of Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, then the 
foremost junior at the Common Law Bar. Those who recall him 
as Chief Baron can scarcely understand what he was in 1830. 
There was the same tedious copiousness, relentless redundancy, 
the same laboured, old-fashioned, formal monotony of speech, the 
same fearless reiteration, the same confident, naive egotism, the 
same dallying over details, the same lack of humour which had 
marked him as an advocate; what had vanished, or was impaired, 
was the grasp of complicated facts, the cogent logic which made 
his legal arguments almost unequalled. Mr. Bramwell thus 
found himself, to quote Anstey’s lines— 









“ Among the blest, the chosen few, 
(Blest if their happiness they knew,) 
Who, for three hundred guineas paid 
To some great Master of the Trade, 
Have at his rooms by special favour, 
His leave to use their best endeavour, 
By drawing pleas, from ten till four, 
To earn him twice three hundred more; 
And, after dinner, may repair 

To ’foresaid rooms, and then and there 
Have ’foresaid leave, from five till ten, 
To draw th’ aforesaid pleas again.” 












Kelly was quick to detect the unusual parts of his pupil. 
“ Ask Mr. Bramwell to look at the papers,” was a frequent remark 
to clients when the master was busy. And yet Bramwell did 
not, as a special pleader, meet at once with great success. He 
never in one year made 300 guineas, and in his last year as a 
special pleader his fees fell to 200 guineas. Almost in despair 
he resolved to be called to the Bar. Common though it was in 
those days to begin practice as a special pieader, there was a little 
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jealousy, not very substantial or lasting, of those who entered the 
profession in this way; and the feeling is expressed in an 
“ Installation Ode on the Advent of the Last New Pleader on the 
Home Circuit,” by Arnould, afterwards a judge of the High Court 
of Bombay, and then Poet Laureate of the Home Circuit. The 
scene, we may suppose, is the mess dinner at Lewes or Maidstone, 
and the poet thus apostrophises the aspiring pleader, “ pale 
incarnation of a Surrebutter” :— 


“Gaze round the board and see each manly brow 
Glow with the thought ‘I am not such as thou.’ 
See generous scorn from Shee’s* proud forehead glance, 
See wily Chamberst scowl at thee askance. 

Grim Gurney t glares; sardonic Ballantine § 

Grins with a glee that is not all divine; 

Clarkson for thee sighs forth his mildest growl, 
And Willes || bewails thee with an Irish howl; 
While in full chorus all the Session’s leaders 
Shout to a man, ‘Down, down with special pleaders!’ 
Then look again, and see what fate attends 
Those hapless beings thou mayst call thy friends. 
Lo! where his timorous front great Ogle rears, 
A verdant junior of ingenuous years, 

In prime of youth experiencing the joy 

Of being greeted as ‘a climbing boy.’ 

Lo! blushing Bramwell, with a maiden grace, 
Strives to look honest in a jury’s face. 

The indignant jury, spite of all his wiles, 

See special pleading in his blandest smiles, 

And find for Noakes when he appears for Styles.” 


The poet bids the rash aspirant 


“Pause, then, and ponder whilst thou mayest trace 
A backward march to thine own dwelling-place; 
Or should’st thy soul some Circuit crave to roam, 

_ Traverse all others and avoid the Home.” 


Bramwell had at first the fate of most men who come to the 
Bar with no powerful connections. Much smaller than it now is 
—more like a big college at Oxford or Cambridge—a distinctly 
able man was more likely to be quickly picked out than he is now. 
Mr. Bramwell did not at once leap into practice, nor had he 


* Afterwards Mr. Justice Shee. 

+ Mr. Montague Chambers, Q.C., never to be forgotten by members of 
the Home Circuit. 

t Mr. Russell Gurney, afterwards Recorder of London. 

§ Sergeant Ballantine. 

|| Afterwards Mr. Justice Willes. 

{| A well-known pleader. 
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to wait idle for years. His merits were solid, if not brilliant ; 
and he was not troubled with diffidence or self-consciousness. 
“There are modest men,” he once said; “I am not one of them.” 
The following is his account of his first brief :— 


“ July 10.—Called to Bar on the 4th of May; had a brief from Rye on 
the 5th to move for a rule calling on an attorney to pay a sum of money 
pursuant to undertaking. I felt very wretched. However, I got my rule 
and acquitted myself decently, I am told. I was more angry than 
frightened—more inclined to quarrel with anyone who looked quizzical 
than afraid to speak. No doubt I was very agitated—so much so that I 
could hardly sign my name. My second case was at Nisi Prius about five 
weeks afterwards, when I examined a witness with great sang froid for 
plaintiff, the same for plaintiff, fourth for plaintiff; deserted by Kelly, 
addressed the jury for upwards of half-an-hour, with all the confidence of 
an old stager. Next day held a watching brief for Gunning, and was 
horribly nervous. Mem.—Succeeded in each, and was said to have 
managed my cause, when left by Kelly, very well. If so, it was com- 
paratively only, for it certainly might have been better done, when I think 
of what I left undone and unsaid. But it was a trying case; lasted five 
hours, and on my conscience, I believe, (I) did it very tidily. Now Iam 
being felicitated on having got called, because I have made as much again 
as I should have done at pleading. Quid tamen? I have made between 
£50 and £60, which is not at a rate which will keep me; and perhaps 
eventually I might have done better to plead longer. However, as in 
marrying, so in getting called; you get rid of the restlessness attending 
on the possibility of a change, and must content yourself with the state 
you are in. When I consider my unhappiness the first time I was in 
court, how absurd it seems, how foolish to fret over that which must pass 
away so shortly. Only, as Voltaire says, ‘Je n’y vois pas de ressource,’ 
—Zadig. I certainly like my present life better.y It is more cheerful; the 
money is more easy to earn, to say nothing of there being more of it.” 


Lord Bramwell once described his first success on Circuit 
thus :— 


“One day I was sitting in my chambers when there came a shagbhag 
attorney with a brief for Maidstone, Platt to lead me. In the course of 
the case the counsel on the other side raised an objection. Platt answered 
the point indignantly, and the judge thought so. I whispered something 
to Platt, and found myself on my legs giving my answer. ‘Oh, that is 
quite a different matter, Mr. Platt,’ said the judge, satisfied and convinced. 
I sat down, having made a very good impression. I thought briefs would 
be showered upon me, but they were not—that attorneys would be at my 
chambers when I returned, but they were not. Still, from that time, 
somehow, I never looked back.” 


Long before Bramwell had taken silk he had made good his 
footing. He was known to be the favourite pupil of Kelly, and 
he had the reputation of having as little nonsense in his com- 
position as any man of his time. 
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As all sorts of legends, for the most part full of exaggeration, 
circulate respecting the earnings of a successful barrister, we 
may give the actual amounts of Mr. Bramwell’s fees. In the 
sixth year after his call his income was £850 ; in the seventh and 
eighth years it had risen to £1187 6s. and £1533; and there is 
a note in the fee book of the latter year that Dowling, the well- 
known law reporter, had betted him a dinner for four, that in 
three years he would confess to having passed all juniors on the 
Home Circuit. In 1851 he was made, with universal approval, 
a Q.C. by Lord Cranworth, and in that year his fees amounted to 
£3414. After he took silk his practice advanced by leaps and 
bounds, as the following figures show: first year, £4549; second 
£5846; third year £7107 ; fourth £7488. During his last year 
at the Bar his fees were nearly £8000, a very large professional 
income in days when fees were much smaller, refreshers far rarer 
than they now are. At the Guild Hall he acquired a repu- 
tation second to none. Neither Byles nor Lush—to name two 
of his contemporaries on the same circuit—had more briefs than 
he in commercial cases. Of thirty-eight special jury actions at 
Croydon on his last circuit, he was engaged in no fewer than 
twenty-nine. Special juries came to know him, and found it 
difficult to resist Bramwell’s pithy, apparently unstudied, talk. 
“Tt strikes me,” he was wont to say, with uplifted finger and 
sagacious look; and what struck him, struck them also. Out 
came a homely sentence, some simple aphorism which might veil a 
fallacy, but which stuck to the jurymen’s minds, and survived the 
summing-up and the disconcerting babble of the jury-room. With 
most of the judges he was a favourite, and in particular with that 
miracle of astuteness, Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. In referring to Bramwell the Chief Justice 
always spoke with admiration of ‘‘ My learned friend, Mr. Bram- 
well.” With Lord Campbell for some reason he was always 
coming into collision. Impatient and somewhat despotic in his 
later years, that judge had acquired a way, as he paced up and 
down the bench, of dropping during the trial, for the ear of 
the jury, remarks of a kind which Bramwell resented. On one 
occasion there was an explosion. In the early stages of a case 
in which he was the defendant, Lord Campbell had forgotten 
himself so far as to let fall more than one observation favourable 
to the plaintiff. When Bramwell’s turn to open the defendant's 
case came, he began in this wise: “Gentlemen of the jury, when 
a plausible case, supported by plausible evidence, is put before 
you in a plausible way, by a plausible advocate, you may be 
pardoned for thinking that there is no answer to it; but that a 
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man ”—and here the speaker pointed towards the judge—* whose 
lifetime has been passed in Courts of Justice and the adminis- 
tration of the law, who has been appointed to preside over your 
deliberations, that his experience may remedy your inexperience, 
should so far forget himself as to ignore the golden rule ‘ Hear the 
other side,’ fills me with astonishment and indignation.” Campbell, 


it is only just to add, summed up with perfect impartiality, and 
the defendant succeeded. 


Mr. Bramwell married early ; indeed, it must be recorded that 
he, a master of practical wisdom, married, as his friends thought, 
imprudently. It is characteristic that he who discussed every- 
thing also discussed in his note-books the question, interesting to 
all the sons of men, whether marriage is a necessity to a complete 
life, and that he put both sides with fairness and force. Perhaps 
in literature are not many franker discussions of the problem than 
the following. Apropos of his own marriage and that of a friend, 
he argues with himself the question whether marriage is “ really 
the pretty thing we fancy, neither a pis aller nor a mere object, 
a thing which, from not having, we want.” 


“Why should I doubt?* I’ve tried. Truly if my case decided the 
question the answer would be short. It would answer it for another 
(case) like its own; but how often does it occur? Passion in each, 
excessive, undoubted in one at least, and returned as well as man can 
return it by the other. Then I venture to say that we had qualities to 
like and admire for ever in the other.... Without an acquaintance, 
no visiting, no gaiety, all friends and relations quarrelled with, thrown 
entirely on our own mutual affection, and that very circumstance, 
combined with poverty—the feeling of having acted imprudently in the 
worldly (and true) sense of the word, and pride, an honest, stern pride of 
independence, the resolution to show those friends and relations that our 
independence was not imprudence—who knows the effect of these things ? 
No; my case is no precedent even for myself. 

“ March 20.—The part with the *” (the passage above quoted) “is a 
blunder. Intending to consider the question generally, I was led by 
thinking of my own case to do so in a particular point of view only, and 
that the least favourable one, viz., poverty, and that I would not try again, 
nor advise any one todo so. But as to the general question, supposing 
circumstances easy. First, if two people are desperately in love, they are 
beyond advice or reflection. So, if they fancy they are. But the more 
common case is, where a man meets various women, feels a little inclina- 
tion here and there, and finally a decided little preference for one; what 
had he better do? Cultivate it? Fall in love all he can? or shut himself 
up in himself? I assume that he has no reason to suppose that he can- 
not make himself acceptable, and that the object of his penchant is of 
average amiability, and so forth, or rather of the same rank in these 
matters as himself, worthy of him, he worthy of her; what’s to be done? 
I believe this question, like all similar generalities on men, national 
character, etc., incapable of a precise answer. You had better form a 
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specific opinion for each individual. But had I, without knowing my 
man, to advise him, I should say ‘Fall in love and marry,’ for many 
reasons. While aman is unmarried he can always get married; not so 
e converso. This possibility of change must always prevent that settled 
feeling which the married man has. It must, as I say, always make one 
treat ‘ present blessings,’ which are the true joys of life, as temporary only, 
and so deprive them of their real value. But, besides this, I believe every 
man to have a faculty of liking, which is a passion, and, ungratified, a most 
painful (one) like others. No father, mother or friend suffices for the 
appeasing of this—a wife or a child may. However tender one’s regard 
may be for the first-named, it is stern and hard compared with the 
doating—silly if you will—love you bear a child, or which a few may feel 
for wife or husband. And even those who cannot feel passionate love 
must be more intimate friends with wife or husband than anyone else. 
Therefore, I say Marry. It will be said, ‘This is one side of the question 
only. But think of sickness, death, ill-humour, infidelity, bad, stupid, 
deformed children turning out ill, hanged, transported, bankrupt, etc.!’ 
Iknow. All I can say is, I think it worth the risk.” 


Some may say, A low plane of thought! The reflection of 
others will be, What an antidote to much mawkish literature on 
this subject ; and how much purer and even loftier than sentiment, 
trivial and common, though tricked out in fine words ! 

In 1850 there existed profound dissatisfaction with the working 
of the Common Law Courts. The system of pleading had become 
out of harmony with the age. Lawyers were becoming tired of 
the tyranny of Baron Parke, and beginning to scoff at the 
wisdom of Meeson and Welsby. There was a general desire to 
see justice done even at the expense of the record. The jurists 
who said, “To be sure the man owes the money; but how make 
up the posted?” were passing away. Lord Cranworth resolved 
to set on foot an inquiry into the working of the Common Law 
Courts, and among the commissioners whom he chose were Mr. 
Willes, who, after having made a reputation at Trinity College, 
Dublin, had acquired a large practice, and his friend Mr. Bram- 
well. Both of them took great pains with their task. They did 
not confine themselves to the enunciation of general principles; 
they elaborated the details of the proposed changes; they penned 
the clauses of a Bill to give effect to them. They even visited 
America one Long Vacation in order to study on the spot the new 
procedure of the State of New York. To lawyers of the present 
day it is not easy to appreciate the effect of the Common Law 
Procedure Acts, the outcome of this inquiry. A whole world of 
learning was rendered as useless as the rules of astrology or 
alchemy; mountains of rubbish were removed; a new spirit 
pervaded the Courts. To judges of the school of Parke and 
Holroyd, litigation had been very much like a game of cards or 
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chess. There must be perfect fairness. But above all there 
must be no revoking; and whether a victory was won by tricks 
or honours mattered not. This, as the history of jurisprudence 
laws shows, is a stage through which all systems of law pass. 
Among some savage tribes it is forbidden to mention one’s 
mother-in-law or one’s wife’s relations. The archaic rules on the 
subject are as strict as, and not unlike, those in English law — 
relative to misjoinder. The peculiarity of our law was that this 
technical rigour, characteristic of primitive times, had so long 
survived. The change brought about by the Common Law 
Procedure Acts was not accepted with universal satisfaction. 
There were murmurs which sometimes took a humorous form. 
Arnold, the Home Circuit laureate, already quoted, wrote some 
jingling verses entitled “ Bramwell, his Dream,” in strains a little 
too Rabelaisian to be cited entirely. A phantom crew of 
“ Demurrers,” “ Rules to Compel,”’ “ Nunes pro tunes,” and other 
horrid forms appear, and hurl reproaches at Bramwell as a traitor 
to his order. 


“Yon great ghost who gloomily flutters— 
Veil your eyes—is the awful spectre 
Of what was once the casual Ejector. 
That lathy phantom you see afar 
Was once, thou Traitor, the Common Bar. 
And yon brown blotch—none now can be duller— 
Looked cheerily once as Express Colour. 
There Trover flits, etc., etc. 
‘But thou, who hast risen and thriven 
At, in, and by that which thou now wouldst destroy— 
Thou ’—and here the din so furious grew, 
And the grisly host, with such fierce joy 
In their cruel eyes, at Bramwell flew, 
That he well-nigh woke.” 


Mr. Bramwell’s friend and fellow-commissioner, Mr. Willes, was 
appointed a judge in succession to Maule; and in 1856 Bramwell 
became Parke’s successor in the Exchequer. “I am sure I 
cannot be wrong in appointing you,” said Lord Cranworth, in 
conveying to Bramwell the news; and even that most exacting 
of critics, Baron Parke himself, was satisfied, for he wrote: “I 
rejoice much to hear from the Chancellor that you are to supply 
myself on the Exchequer. No appointment could be better. 
May you sit there, or in a higher place, as long as I have done, or 
longer. You will find the judicial seat eminently comfortable.” 
Parke thought well of the appointment; so too thought all who knew 
Mr. Bramwell. What perhaps they did not perceive so clearly as 
is now possible was the significance of the appointment—the fact 
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that the succession of Bramwell was indicative of a great change 
coming over English law. Of Parke and his influence a word 
may here be said. For about twenty-eight years he had been on 
the Bench; and he had left his impress on English law as had 
done no other Common Law judge since Mansfield—unfortunately 
an impress of an opposite nature. Many merits Parke had—a 
single-minded desire to administer the law as he conceived it; 
acuteness, terse, luminous, and precise expression, and learning of 
a kind, and within certain narrow limits. But his influence, 
as a whole, it can scarcely be doubted, was evil; he aggravated 
and perpetuated much that was bad in our legal system. He 
did mischief by his well-meant endeavours to give, undis- 
mayed by consequences, greater strictness and rigidity to legal 
rules than the affairs of men admit of. “Think of the state of 
the record!” was the answer of the school reared by Parke to 
those who would attain the great objects for which courts, law and 
lawyers exist. His historical learning and that of his still more 
erudite contemporary, Mr. Justice Willes, were not always of a 
griindlich character. Their acquaintance with the reports was 
prodigious. Both of them knew the Year Books, and the 
manuals and text-writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But of much of that real history of the law of 
England which scholars such as Professor Maitland are briuging 
to light—that which is to be found outside text-books and reports, 
in early charters, in the proceedings, for the most part, still 
unprinted, of local courts, in the court rolls, and in the despised 
“Chronicle law ””—they perhaps knew no more than some of their 
contemporaries ; probably less than one of them, Mr. J. W. Smith, 
the gifted author of the ‘Leading Cases,’ who united to inde- 
fatigable industry an insight into the true history of England 
marvellous, considering the materials accessible to him. Professor 
Vinogradoff, in his work on ‘ Villenage in England,’ remarks— 


“Facts are brought into a system by Coke, but the system is strictly 
a legal one; undigested historical knowledge is made to yield the neces- 
sary store of leading cases, and, quite apart from the naive perversion of 
most particulars, the entire view of a subject is entirely opposed to 
historical requirements, for it makes the past an illustration of the 
present, and regards it as planned on the same lines.” 


No better example of this tendency to look for the present in 
the past could be found than in some of Parke’s judgments. All 
of his contemporaries, it must be added, did not overrate him. 
One who knew him well thus expresses, in a letter to Lord 
Bramwell, his opinion of the legal autocrat of 1850 :— 
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“Parke was not a great man at all. He was a very considerable one. 
His intellectual powers were like the explosive compositions called ful- 
minatory—very powerful within a limited space. He was a very kind, but 
not a generous, man. He gave his sympathy freely; not as the bishop 
gives a blessing, because it costs nothing, but because he had really a kind 
heart.... The case of Ellen v. Top* (I think that is the name of the 
case), about an apprentice, is the best sample I know of Parke and Rolfe, 
and the triumph of law above common sense in small minds. Parke... 
cited the case of a sale of a West Indian estate with a few slaves wanting, 
and introduced the doctrine of the objection not going to the whole 
consideration. Rolfe (cujus in corpore pusillo mens est magis pusilla) 
turned round and adopted Parke’s view. In the meantime, Wilde made 
Rolfe a Vice-Chancellor, and Martin, with his sound law, and, I had 
almost said, if possible sounder sense, came into the Court. The case 
was stated to him by Parke, and was answered by a contemptuous ‘ Pooh ! 
nonsense!’ to Parke’s great astonishment, and the Court was saved from 
the disgrace of Parke’s judgment.” 

“He (Parke) never thought a judgment perfect unless it referred ex- 
pressly to every decided case that in any degree bore on the question. I 
once asked him what judges and advocates were to do two hundred years 
hence. His reply was, ‘They must do the best they can when that time 
comes. At present I think a solemn judgment should refer to every case.” 
His notion of law was entirely made up of cases. In short, it was the law 
of cases, and not the law of principles. Bayley (Sir John) at Nisi Prius 
had a desire (I think quite insane) of endeavouring to reconcile all the 
evidence, and would adopt that view of a cause which seemed to do so. 
So Parke was for reconciling all the cases (Heaven help him!), and thought 
a decision that would seem to do so must be right.” 


The business in the Court of Exchequer when Mr. Bramwell 
became a member of it was larger than that of the two other 
Common Law Courts. In the seven years beginning 1850 the 
average number of cases tried in the Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas and Exchequer was 433, 324 and 495. One or two of his 
colleagues were men of mark. Chief Baron Pollock abounded 
in varied, discursive vigour and intelligence, not inconsistent 
with indolence. He was fond of mathematics, chemistry, and 
mechanics; he loved to discuss Darwin’s theory, or Buckle’s book, 
or the last lecture at the Royal Institution ; he was not very prone 
to dwell on, perhaps he did not care to be very conversant with, 
the minutie of English law; his was altogether a very capable 
intelligence, not the less usefal because he was not lifted above 
the earth by too many subtle ideas. Martin, his son-in-law, was 
firm-set, erect, matter-of-fact, and incisive; quick to catch the 
sympathies of a jury; justly beloved by all who knew him; im- 
patient of technicalities; always eager, as one of his colleagues 
said, to get through the rind of the orange as fast as possible, 


* 6 Ex, 424. 


VOL, CVIII. 2k 
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and wont to come crashing in upon subtle arguments with some 
such remark, thundered out in a strong accent, as this: “ The 
man has got the goods; he ought to pay for them.” Channell 
was a sound lawyer, somewhat dull, and, it was said, with a 
depressing knowledge that he was dull, who was successful in 
the days when the Common Pleas was the close preserve of the 
serjeants. On the Bench he distinguished himself chiefly by his 
severity to burglars, garotters and such-like gentry. Mr. Bram- 
well’s first instructor in the Common Law, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
presided in the Court of Exchequer. When he was appointed, he 
wrote in his old-fashioned formal way to his pupil— 


“T accept your offer of allegiance much as an emperor of Germany or 
Austria would take fealty, suit and service from a king of Prussia. Don’t, 
however, be a Count Bismarck with me; and I shall take instruction and 
learn jurisprudence and practice from you, as you did from me some six- 
and-thirty years ago.” 


Of rarely equalled ability as a lawyer, Kelly came too late to 
the Bench to attain eminence thereon, even if he had naturally 
possessed the involuntary, unconscious impartiality of an admir- 
able judge. Of Watson and Pigott, two other occupants of the 
Bench in Baron Bramwell’s time, little need be said; the former 
was a member of the Court only for a short time; the latter 


has been described as courteous, harmless, and unimportant. All 
things considered, Baron Bramwell towered above most of his 
colleagues ; certainly no one was equally good at Nisi Prius and 
in Bane, in trying a prisoner or deciding a civil action. One 
who knew him well, professionally and otherwise, writes :— 


“A prisoner before Lord Bramwell always had a fair and full chance, 
but if guilty rarely escaped. His voice and manner were singularly 
impressive, and when passing sentence he rarely failed to add a few words 
of kindly advice and exhortation, which were often not without effect 
upon those to whom they were addressed. In court he was the central 
figure; held the reins and directed the case. However eminent the 
counsel who appeared before him, the jury looked to him for guidance 
and direction.” , 

Another friend, who had practised many years before him, 
recalls how often to nervous and bewildered prisoners he spoke 
in some such terms as these—“ Do yourself justice, and tell us 
boldly what you want the jury to know. What have you got to 
be afraid of? Take your own time; we don’t want to hurry 
you.” 

More than once his strong, clear words of direction to juries 
had effects far beyond the case with respect to which they were 
spoken. It fell to him, in 1867, to try certain workmen charged 
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with intimidation in carrying out a system of picketting. Bram- 
well spoke with earnestness and emphasis, and in the plainest 
words of this practice. He blurted out the indignation of an 
honest mind against tyranny; and the moral effect of his state- 
ment of the Common Law was immense. Chief Justice Erle 
wrote to him with enthusiasm of the terms of his direction :— 


“They are spoken by a seer; they are adopted by the strong minds of 
the time, and they have made the law clear that picketting, such as you 


tried, is not lawful. Go on and prosper, strong as that noble mastiff of 
your own.” * 


Perhaps no judge was ever more at home with a jury than 
Baron Bramwell ; and if the case were intricate, and the special 
jury an unusually good one, a trial under his guidance was all that 
a lover of justice could desire. He was not blind to the faults of 
juries. “If juries had to give the reasons for their verdicts,” he 
once said, “ trial by jury would not last five years.” He did not 
think a jury of farmers, “ who are very much fatigued from being 
taken and shut up in a hot room,” were so capable judges of facts 
as men trained to sift and weigh them. But the institution was to 
be defended if only because it popularised the administration of the 
law. Once, when arguing in the House of Lords, he was asked 
how people could enter into so stringent a covenant as that 
which he suggested ; he answered, “ My lords, they will trust to 
that true Court of Equity, a jury, which, disregarding men’s 
bargains and law, will decide what is right in spite of all you say 
to them.” And very strangely, as his own experience showed, 
might this “ true Court of Equity” act. He was never weary of 
denouncing the persistent unfairness of juries to railway com- 
panies; and he well knew their ability to misunderstand every- 
thing done and said by judge, counsel, and witnesses. With the 
assistance of a special jury, he once tried at assizes an action of 
trespass or ejectment, the question in dispute being whether the 
lord of the manor or an adjoining owner was entitled to certain 
strips of land at the side of a road. Maps, plans, and conveyances 
threw little light on the matter, and many witnesses were called 
to prove acts of ownership. One of the witnesses was the surveyor 
of highways. The evidence was nicely balanced, and the learned 
Baron took great pains to sift it, and to explain to the jury the 
effects of the acts proved. To his surprise, they promptly and 
confidently, in this obscure and difficult case, returned a verdict 
for the defendant. On leaving the assize town, the judge found 
himself in a railway carriage with one of the special jurymen. 


* A reference to a favourite dog. 
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“Well, you gentlemen,” he said, “had not much trouble in 
arriving at a verdict.” ‘Oh dear no!” was the reply. “After 
your summing-up as to those acts of ownership, it was quite clear 
to us that the real owner of the land was the surveyor of 
highways!” The jurymen had not the excuse for blundering 
that Baron Bramwell was long-winded and tedious, or that he 
leavened his summing-up with dogmatism about matters un- 
connected with the business before him. He could be concise 
and pithy—he could not be anything else. In the memoir 
published at his death in the Times are some instances of his 
terseness. Here is another told of him by the late Mr. Justice 
Archibald. A prisoner was tried before the Baron on a charge 
of stealing a ham. The day was hot; the counsel were 
loquacious; the audience perspired, and so did the ham, the 
presence of which made itself felt in court as the day wore on. 
At last, every one being weary, came the Judge’s turn to sum up. 
He did so thus: “ There, gentlemen, is the prisoner; and there, 
gentlemen, is the ham. Consider your verdict.” 

Few judges had more interest in their work or a higher idea of 
what was needed for the performance of their duties. Lord 
Wensleydale had told him that no judge who did not read the 
reports could do his duty; and Baron Bramwell assured the 
Common Law Commissioners, in 1857, that he had acted on this 
advice. 


“When I was at the Bar I did not pretend to read them, and my clients 
knew that I did not read them, and they took me for better or worse with 
notice. But I cannot serve the public in that way, and I read them now 
diligently and faithfully, and they require time.... I read what I may 
suppose you may call the orthodox reports of the three Common Law 
Courts, namely, Ellis and Blackburn, the Common Bench Reports, and 
Hurlstone and Norman. I read the Law Journal reports, Equity and 
Common Law, and I read the Jurist reports. I read over the same case 
very often three times; but, if Ido not do so, I am not sure that I shall 
not miss it, so I read it to make sure. If I find upon reading it I re- 
member it, I do not trouble myself to read any further. ... Iam almost 
reluctant to call it a labour, because, as I have said before, it is more 
often to me an amusement than anything else; but if it were not an 
amusement I should still have to doit. No doubt, if it were not there to 
be done, one would not do it; so that in that sense it may be said that the 
multiplicity of reports causes an additional amount of occupation. It 
may be asked, ‘ Why does one not read the same thing in duplicate?’ My 
answer to that is that, if I distinctly comprehend the case when ‘ read, I 
do not trouble myself to read it again; but it very frequently happens 
that you find varieties of expression in the judgments, where they have 
not been considered or written, of such a character that it is quite 
desirable that you should read both reports.” ( 


How many judges before or since haye taken equal pains to 
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keep abreast of the progress of law! And all this labour was 
expended by a judge who, according to universal admission, was 
a great master of the Common Law. 

One gift he had to a degree altogether unequalled by his con- 
temporaries on the Bench—the gift of straightforward, unen- 
tangled speech. A page of Hobbes is scarcely more lucid and 
terse than Bramwell’s exposition at its best. His judgments read 
like nothing so much as happy translations from the Digest; the 
same terseness; the same sense of a man reasoning with large 
practical sagacity and with the facts of life present to him; the 
same clearness and epigrammatic point. A friend writes on this 
matter: “He attached more importance to style than was generally 
thought. Speech or writing he liked to have terse. Length, 
repetition, or diffuseness, though sometimes necessary to make an 
impression on dull minds, he thought always resulted in lack of 
vigour ; and the misuse of words he thought led to unconscious 
exaggeration.” Another gift, not less rare, was the courageous 
directness and the simplicity of the solutions which Baron 
Bramwell in trying cases sometimes adopted. One of his col- 
leagues, writing to him, mentions this peculiarity, and adds :— 


“Somebody would ask Paley, ‘How do you account for so and so?’ 
‘Sir, it is a lie! and that is the solution of it,’ Paley would answer. A 
judge ought to be firm enough to call a lie a lie, and to call upon a jury to 
disbelieve it. The silly twaddle of trying to get something reasonable 
and satisfactory by mixing up truth and falsehood together should find no 
place in a Court of Nisi Prius. I have sometimes thought that, in the 
Houses of Parliament and in the Courts, there is not enough of the stern- 
ness of truth. In Parliament a man may say anything, however offensive, 
provided he’ll say that the words did not mean what they import.” 


An incident little known in Bramwell’s life may be here noticed. 
The office given, to the great scandal of lawyer and laymen, to Sir 
Robert Collier had been previously offered to three judges. So 
much was stated in the debates in Parliament in 1872. It 
was not generally known that the appointment was offered 
to Sir George Bramwell. The correspondence with Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Gladstone on the subject is before me, and is honourable 
to all concerned. Baron Bramwell wished time to consider; the 
Government asked for a prompt answer. In the end he declined 
to take the office on the conditions offered. 

In 1876, when the Judicature Acts were about to come into 
operation, he was made a Lord Justice of Appeal. Whether he 
showed to as much advantage in the Court of Appeal as in the 
Court; below may be doubted. Perhaps the fatigue which comes 
to the strongest in the evening of life was settling down upon him. 
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But he did good work, and it was said that he kept within bounds 
more impetuous colleagues. When he retired he was made a peer. 
Mr. Gladstone, in offering him this dignity, said that it would be 
“recognised by the world as no more than a just tribute to your 
long service and the great eminence attained by your abilities 
and learning,” and the Chancellor, Lord Selborne, added, 
“Your long and remarkable judicial service, and the higher 
personal qualities which have so justly earned for you the respect 
and regard of all your professional brethren, as well as my own, 
were worthy of the distinction which the Queen has conferred on 
you.” 

_ When Lord Bramwell took his seat in the House of Lords it 
was not to sink into inactivity, but to send his energy into new 
channels, and prove that, as one of his friends said of him, “the 
oldest of us are the youngest.” He diligently attended the 
House, where he was an unsparing censor of grandmotherly legis- 
lation in all forms. Not a dangerous fallacy could show its head 
without bringing down upon it his mace. His many letters in the 
Times under the signature “B.,” his speeches in the House of 
Lords, and his pamphlets on “Drink” and Laissez Faire give no 
adequate idea of the variety of his labours in the last ten years of 
his life. He was the father confessor, the spiritual adviser, and 
preceptor of many who looked up to him and sought his counsel 
—and candid counsel it was, for he did not believe in sparing, 
between friends, the epistolary rod. People of the most diverse 
character and opinions laid before him their secret thoughts about 
men and things in letters which may one day be published. 
Very widespread was the desire to stand well with him, and 
curious is the evident anxiety of some of his correspondents 
that he will not judge them by their public utterances. States- 
men in private re-argued points upon which they had disagreed 
with him in public, and brother judges laid before him their 
troubles. 

I am not inditing a panegyric, and I do not pretend that all 
Lord Bramwell wrote was faultless or even of lasting value. The 
ethical and economical problems which he solved in his trenchant 
way were probably not so simple as he conceived. Not even the 
most vigorous intelligence can in such inquiries rely solely on 
itself. Bramwell was too ready to take as final the first impres- 
sions of his own good sense. He was impulsive, and, like most 
men with firm set ‘convictions, he did not stop in a letter\or a 
pamphlet to add all necessary qualifications. but not a line from 
him is pointless or evasive; there is not a trace of nen 
am- 
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phleteer, with the virtues as well as the faults of the race. To the 
Morning Chronicle in 1841 he contributed a letter on Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly’s bill for amending the law as to homicide. The pro- 
posal Mr. Bramwell thought too lenient and illogical. The 
letter is closely reasoned, and to the copy before me the author 
has added this manuscript note: “This was written by me with 
the exception of two parts between brackets, the first of which 
was wrong, the other a blunder.” Of his own writings he 
had but a moderate opinion. To the present writer he remarked, 
“T only say what-I find other people were about to say.” 

He was one of the great masters of the Common Law in days 
when a strong judge might do much to mould its shape. In 
1852 the ‘Statute Book’ looked much larger than it really was. 
Many of the statutes were repealed, in whole or in part, or 
were obsolete; others dealt with ecclesiastical, fiscal or technical 
matters; large regions of national life were untouched by legis- 
lation; there was plenty of scope for judge-made law, and, 
with all respect to Bentham, it was not the worst part of our 
law. Lord Bramwell did not neglect his opportunity, and he 
helped to shape in no small degree legal doctrines as to 
negligence, fraud, the law of agencies, rescission of contracts, 
and the measure of damages. It was characteristic of him 
that he did not bow down before precedents, even if ap- 
parently of the highest authority, when they seemed to him 
irrational. Speaking of a case decided by the House of Lords, he 
remarked in his evidence before the Common Law (Judicial 
Business) Commission in 1857: “No court of course could over- 
tule it, but it has given rise to as much litigation as could 
possibly take place, and the result is that that case has not been 
overruled, but distinguished from it to such an extent that if any 
party now cited it he would be laughed at.” Had he had a free 
hand—had he been in the House of Lords in his prime—he 
would have left a more durable impression on English law. But 
he did much to make it speak the language of good sense 
and true equity. On some subjects he was undoubtedly—I 
had almost said avowedly—prejudiced. So often had he seen 
the cynical levity with which juries disregarded their plain 
duties when wealthy corporations were the defendants, that he 
was led to espouse their cause with more warmth than was 
seemly. He did his utmost, though in vain, to arrest the 
development of one branch of the Common Law—the full ex- 
tension of its remedies to corporations.* On questions of negli- 


* As it iscommon to speak of Lord Bramwell’s prejudice in favour of 
corporations, it is only fair to mention one striking instance in which he 
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gence he was opposed, almost to a fault, to popular leniency. No 
defendant could be negligent, jurymen must sometimes have 
thought after listening to his summing-up. There is the story of 
what is known as “Bramwell’s Dilemma,” conceived in the spirit 
of the logical puzzles of Zeno the Eleatic: An old woman, while 
alighting at a roadside station in the dark, fell into a hole and 
was hurt. ‘“ Either,” said Bramwell to the jury, “she saw or she 
did not; if she did see, she herself was negligent in falling into 
the hole; if she did not see, she was negligent in getting out.” 
In some remarks on claims for compensation put forward by 
sufferers from accidents in perilous employments, he pressed home 
the same argument :— 


“These cases are in this dilemma: either there is danger or there is 
not. In the latter case the fault must be with the sufferers. In the 
former case there is another dilemma: either the danger is obvious or it 
is not. In the latter case the sufferer may well complain; in the former 
he is a volunteer, and has no right to complain.” (See ‘Smith on Negli- 
gence,’ Appendix B, 2nd edit., p. 279.) 


In regard to not a few questions, Lord Bramwell was, like 
many other English judges, disposed to make too much of 
supposed implied contracts. The political theorists of a former 
generation solved all difficulties by referring to a supposed 
original convention. In the pacte social or contrat social was 
the origin of all duties; consult the clauses of this contract, 
and the duties of society to its members, and of them to 
society and each other, would be found. It would be easy to 
show that lawyers, and especially English judges, have freely 
resorted to fictions akin to that of Rousseau. In assumed in- 
plied, that is, unreal, contracts have been sought the origin and 
extent of private duties. Whether A owes reparation to B has 
been determined by reference to the terms of a contract which 
never existed. “A bargain is a bargain” seemed to many judges 
the last word of jurisprudence; and often they created that bargain 
when they could not find it. In Lord Bramwell’s judgment in 


was against them. In certain early cases (e.g., R. v. Pease, 4 B. & Ad. 30, 
and Vaughan v. Taff Vale Railway Co., 5 H. & N. 679) it was decided that 
a railway company with statutory powers to use a certain form of 
locomotive was not, in the absence of negligence, liable for the conse- 
quences of using such a locomotive; e.g., burning a farmer’s stackyard 
by sparks escaping from the engine. In The Hammersmith Railway Co. v. 
Brand (L. R. 4 H. L. 171), Baron Bramwell advised the House of Lords 
that these cases were wrongly decided, and that in his view the legislature 
had not given companies, by implication, power to destroy private property. 
The majority of the law lords took a different view. 
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Smith y. Baker he speaks thus bluntly of the argument that a 
man who had voluntarily accepted certain risks, and had been 
injured, should not recover :— 


“Tt is said that to hold the plaintiff is not to recover, is to hold that a 
master may carry on his work in a dangerous way and damage his servant. 
I do.so hold, if the servant is foolish enough to agree to it, This 
seems very cruel. But do not people go to see dangerous sports? 
Acrobats daily incur fearful risks, lion tamers and the like. Let us hold 
to the law. If we want to be charitable, gratify ourselves out of our own 
pockets.” 


Lord Bramwell was not a law reformer in the sense in which 
was Lord Westbury or Lord Langdale. He was never in the 
House of Commons, and he had little time, when at the Bar or on 
the Bench, for constructing amendments of the law which he 
administered. But he was no superstitious admirer of the system 
under which he grew up. He had learned much from Bentham. 
The services of that reformer are acknowledged in a passage in the 
report of the Common Law Commissioners, no doubt from Mr. 
Bramwell’s pen. He had as much to do as any one with the 
introduction of the principle of limited liability; the word 
“limited ” after the name of every company under the Company 
Acts of 1862 and 1866 was a recommendation of Lord Bramwell. 
He also carried out several valuable, though unobtrusive, im- 
provements in commercial law. 

Music and political economy were his favourite recreations, 
He had read Adam Smith and Ricardo, and he stuck to the 
doctrines he had learned from them. He did not believe that 
political economy came to an end some time about 1873, when 
Mr. John Stuart Mill died. “Political economy has been called 
adismal science. It has been called inhuman and unfeeling. The 
same epithets might as well be applied to Euclid’s Elements or to 
a treatise on brewing or baking.” He would have no tampering 
with free trade. Bimetallism, he said, no person had ever been 
able to explain to him or any one else. With the over-refinements 
of some of the later developments of political economy he had no 
patience. To him, as indeed to most thinking men of his generation, 
the question of questions in politics was the true province of the 
State. His answer was clear. “Please govern me as little as 
possible,” was his daily petition. He was not in favour of munici- 
palising everything, and he looked forward with no delight to 
“Liberal lamplighters and Conservative turncocks.” “Socialism 
will never do until we are as honest as the bees.” “Hands off ; 
away with your meddlesome inspectors and grandmotherly 
statutes,” was the refrain of most of his pamphlets. He did not 
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argue the cause of Individualism with the precision of Humboldt, 
Spencer or Mill. The strength of the advocates of an extension 
of the functions of the State is that society is not a crowd of 
units, but a true organism ; that the whole community is a unit; 
that the parts are interdependent ; that strict adherence to laissez 
faire resembles a state of war among the organs of the body. Of 
arguments or analogies drawn from biology in favour of modern 
Socialism I can recall no trace in Bramwell’s writings or talk. 
But no one pointed out more clearly than he did the perils 
from Socialism to things which he valued above all others: 
self-reliance, and freedom to think, act and speak, without inter- 
ference by Parliaments or inspectors. 

Against an unreasoning rush to State Socialism no one fought 
more sturdily than Lord Bramwell. But he, who was always 
ready to write a pamphlet for the “ Property and Liberty Defence 
Association,” was the author of the aphorism that every good man 
had at one time been a Socialist. He owned to “a sort of sneaking 
liking for Socialism,” and could write, ‘I have no superstitious 
reverence for the institution of separate or private property. 
Show me that its abolition would be for the greater good, and I 
would vote for it, letting down the private possessor gently.” No 
one in the discussion on the nationalisation of land put the 
case against it more tersely or candidly :— 


“Oh, they say the land should be nationalised because it is God’s gift. 
... Are not the ploughs and the harrows and things generally God’s gifts? 
These things are given to us, and the skill to fashion them; and if the 
land is to be nationalised for that reason, why not clothes, and why not 
labour? Why is not labour to be nationalised, and why should we not 
get straight into the thick of Socialism at once? This is what this argu- 
ment points to, and to this alone. I confess I have for my part a sort of 
sneaking liking for the doctrine of Socialists. I wish we could haveit. One 
can but sometimes feel how much better off one is than the man who gets 
a few shillings a week, and works hard for it. One would like to see some- 
thing better; but the truth is we are not good enough for Socialism. If 
we were as honest as bees, and all worked our best for the general good, 
Socialism would be a possibility. It is not a possibility until we are. The 
best thing under the circumstances is to let each other alone. Let each 
man add to the general pile—I think that is the expression of the Americans 
—all he can; and then we shall have a larger pile to divide for the general 
good.” 


In polemics he met courtesy with courtesy, and, it must be 
added, blows with blows. Here is how he disposed of Mr. Henry 
George’s theories (‘ Nationalisation of Land,’ p. 3) :— 


“It (‘Progress and Poverty’) is a mischievous book, for it holds out 
expectations that cannot be realised, and proposes their realisation by 
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measures most injurious. It is a foolish book, for, though Mr. George is 
anything but a foolish man, his ingenuity is so perverse that his book is 
filled with foolishness. It is the most arrogant, self-sufficient performance 
ever seen. No one was right before Mr. George, and some of the best, 
greatest, and noblest men who ever lived are spoken of with contempt as 
blunderers and evil disposed. It is also a book which one would think 
was the work of an ill-conditioned man. According to Mr. George nobody 
is mistaken and honest. Robbers and robbery are his favourite words, and 
he seems to think he can set the world right and teach it if he howls 
robbery loud enough.” 


This is the way in which Bramwell refutes Mr. George’s argument 
that poverty has come with so-called progress :— 


“Mr. George might just as well say that the sugar hogshead at the 
grocer’s door has brought forth the flies and the ragged children that are 
about it. Did it never occur to Mr. George that the large cities and 
places where the locomotive has been, and where wealth is to be found, 
attract the idle, the weak, the dishonest and thriftless? Does he not 
know that the reason they are not found where the Anglo-Saxon is just 
beginning a race of progress is because the existence of Anglo-Saxon 
vigour is-unpalatable to them? Mr. George makes the common mistake 
of those who boast the virtues of the rural districts. Why is there not a 
professional pickpocket in the small village? Because there is no scope 
for his trade; there are not pockets enough for his industry. Why is 
there no tramp, no beggar? Because there are not enough persons of 
whom to beg.” 


Lord Bramwell’s tastes and pleasures were of the simplest kind. 
He was a good musician. The musical evenings at his house 
were pleasant, and he himself took delight in joining in a glee or 
part song. He loved to travel, and had seen no small part of the 
world. Of late years, when the sittings of the Courts were over, 
or as soon as he had returned from circuit, he would go to his house 
at Four Elms, near Edenbridge. Always an early riser, he would, 
except in midwinter, be by seven o’clock at breakfast, with one or 
more of his dogs stretched on the hearthrug beside him. In an 
hour or so he would be strolling round his garden, looking at his 
hothouses, his chickens and the ducklings of a tufted breed peculiar 
to the neighbouring stream, a tributary of the Medway. A game 
or two of billiards, of which he was fond, or an hour spent at the 
piano or over a volume, would help to pass the morning. In the 
afternoon came perhaps a drive up Toy’s Hill and a halt to 
take a long look at the wide expanse of beautifully-wooded land- 
scape. Perhaps he walked through the lanes and fields with his 
favourite dogs. Few men knew not only his own county, but 
rural England better. On circuit he had always made it a point 
to take long walks, and to see everything worth seeing near an 
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assize town. He was particularly fond of swimming. When he 
went the Northern Circuit for the first time in the summer of 
1856, he and his brother judge, Mr. Justice Willes, spent a 
Sunday in climbing Helvellyn, and in the course of the day 
bathed four or five times. The local newspapers denounced the 
judges for not attending church in the usual way; and the Baron 
was with difficulty persuaded not to have it out with the news- 
papers. All the cottagers about Four Elms knew him. He was 
their friend and counsellor, and to him they looked for assistance 
in difficulties. Neighbours would appeal to him to settle knotty 
questions as to fixtures or boundaries; and perhaps part of the 
day would be spent ina drive or walk to view the place in dispute. 
One who knew him well, speaking of his fondness for billiards, 
adds that he “ would put down his cue in the middle of a break to 
listen to the sorrows of a poor neighbour.” In the evening he 
would read the Times, and the hours would slip by as he played 
on the piano the greater part of a favourite opera, until, by 
half-past nine or ten he retired for the night, a long night, 
for in his busiest days he took nine hours’ sleep. Like most 
men of vigorous intellect, he read widely. He knew the 
Bible as few Englishmen did. At seventy-three he mastered 
Spanish, and read Cervantes in the original. Occasionally, though 
not often, he, who as a judge was, to use his own saying, “a 
magistrate in every county in England,” attended the local 
sessions when it was known that a particularly difficult point was 
to be raised before the justices. 

Open-hearted and open-handed to the unpretending, ready to 
spend hours and write endless letters in helping to redress a poor 
neighbour’s wrongs, he could be frigidly dignified to pretenders. 
He had a strong aversion to promiscuous shaking of hands, and 
those who knew him were often amused by watching his efforts 
to avoid contact with a too effusive admirer. In later years 
honest, sincere, unpretending discussion was his greatest delight. 
Not even Dr. Johnson took more pleasure in full, unconstrained, 
well-informed talk. With the youngest barrister he would discuss 
a legal point in the same way as he would with a brother member 
of the Court of Appeal. He needed no robes or wig to protect 
his dignity. It was said of him that, even when a judge of the 
Court of Appeal, his sight was so good that he could perceive a 
County Court judge many yards off. 

Legal distinction is sometimes bought at a great price. It may 
mean the shrivelling up of the best faculties, penury as to true 
knowledge, limited vision, narrow sympathies. Distinction so 
purchased was not Lord Bramwell’s. Altogether a full, useful 
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and real life was his—a life bringing in a rich harvest of friends, 
and accumulating as it went on the memory of things well done. 
Happy are the single-minded, they who have few doubts, and yet 
honestly have sought the truth, who have always found their duty 
to their hand and done it with diligence. Such happiness was 
his; few had more of it. 


JoHN MAcpDoNELL, 











A Day in Gon. 


Ir one talks of Bombay to people who have been there too, they 
invariably clasp their hands, raise their eyes to heaven in ecstasies, 
and exclaim, “The dear dear place; the finest city of all India: 
so thoroughly English! and did you see their railway station, 
quite the grandest thing out?” 

Yes, I did see “quite the grandest thing out,” and came away 
from it out of countenance and in a pet. 

A doctor ashore had told me it took but sixteen hours to reach 
Goa by rail, yet, when ready to start, with all my wraps around 
me, I found it took forty-eight hours, each way. To one a little 
pressed for time, that seemed rather much of a good thing; so I 
bent my steps in the direction of Hadji Cassim’s steamers. 

Getting a native, who had half-a-dozen words of pigeon 
English on his tongue, to come to my aid, I understood that one 
of these steamers, the Rajahpuri, was to leave for Goa at noon 
next day, and to make the run, wind and weather permitting, in 
twenty-eight hours. After bargaining for passage, I hunted up 
the butler, and gave him a couple of rupees to spend on a chicken 
in the bazaar, with curry and cheese, and a pinch of coffee for 
chota hazri. Those little matters of necessity seen to, I took my 
tiffin very reasonably at the Apollo Bunder, and thereafter went 
a-shopping, and bought Surat ware, and Kashmir silver-work, and 
chutney. As for that chutney, it is as well, perhaps, that those 
who shall have its eating did not see, as I did, its making! 

Next morning I took one of our boats and pulled in to the 
quay alongside which the Rajahpuri lay moored. Aboard her 
was a mighty throng, but never a white among them; no, nor yet 
a soul that had a white man’s speech. Our captain, who had 
come to see the start, stared to see me mix with such a gang, and 
set me down as mad. Had there been coin to be raked in by the 
job, well and good; but to thrust oneself on blacks, be shorn of 
meat and sleep, and run a certain risk of discomposure, and all 
fora fad! Faugh! 
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“TI go on Haj, to the. shrine of a great saint,” said I, with 
humility befitting the occasion. But that only made matters 
sillier still, and we changed the subject of our talk. 

In the course of the afternoon a sad mortification overtook me. 
The Moslem master of the Rajahpuri, and his “ Malam Sahib ” or 
mate, came up, with slate in hand, and a book on navigation. On 
the page of the book held open for inspection lay a problem and 
six examples. To the five which stood first our master pointed 
in quick succession, and between each point tapped himself with 
the tip of his finger, smiled affably, and nodded. At the sixth he 
frowned, and sighed, and shook his head, Malam Sahib meanwhile 
politely pressing his slate and pencil on my attention. The 
problem was quite beyond my power of solution, and our con- 
ference broke up with mutual salaams and a dumb show of civil 
adieux. 

My lamplight dinner was eaten at a bench on deck. Later on 
that which had been my board became my bed also, so that, in 
this case at least, he who pays for his board pays for his bed 
likewise. 

Fathers and mothers led their offspring—lovely bronze angels— 
by the hand to see me eat, and between my several mouthfuls I 
smiled on the company, with motions of gentle salutation. Poor 
little toddling dears! they were as glad to see a Christian at his 
food as Christian infants are to see a beast of prey crunch his 
bone in the Zoo. And if the beast of prey crunches his bone in 
the same happy spirit of affording instruction and innocent 
delight as that in which I ate my curry before the multitude, 
he is a worthy and amiable beast of prey. 

Between dawn and sunrise next day we cast anchor in a fairy 
cove, beneath a lordly fort of antiquity, bigger than our biggest 
castle. Now all crumbles fast to decay, with creepers rampant on 
the bastions, and giant figs crowning the ancient keep. 

After touching at several other native settlements—last and 
prettiest of which was Angria—with precious islets set like 
emeralds on a sapphire sea, we skirted a coast of beetling crags 
and plains of palm, and came to Panjim, and anchored there. 
Panjim is indeed neither more nor less than Nova Goa, and the 
nearest place to where all the great churches lie. Thus, though 
our steamer was bound for Marmugio, a little farther on, I came 
out of her at Panjim, with my bag, and my pillow, and all that 
was mine. The dowaniers, though twirling their moustachios 
with an air of high authority, were magnificently kind, laying 
hand on heart with bows of obeisance, and letting my bag 
pass in unsearched. Now that bag contained a bottle of improper 
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spirits, which had kept me in a little simmer of fidget all 
along. 

Our Scotch steward, told to empty three parts out and then fill 
up with water, had emptied only about one part out, so that, for 
purpose of temperate draught, his mixture was useless. Never- 
theless, the bottle itself had come in handy. For, as the saint 
of old made his pillow of a stone, so made I, the bygone night, 
my pillow of that whisky bottle. Well corked, and wrapped in 
trousers, it had raised my head, and given me rest. 

The inn at Panjim is the most wretched place of entertainment 
on the face of this habitable globe: a cowhouse and goat-shed 
below, a den of thieves and vermin above. So black was the look 
of all about that, tired as I was, I concluded at once there must 
be nosleep. All bolts and locks had been cut adrift from both 
pair of the folding-doors which gave access to my crib, while in 
the roof above was a trap-door, with chinks of light, and “ mean 
whites” affecting to snore. Oppressed by fear that I might, 
peradventure, be lulled to rest, and drop off unawares, com- 
miserating fleas and worse ran nobly to my succour, in generous 
emulation, and the night before approaching the shrine of St. 
Francis Xavier was one of as strict vigil as any poor penitent 
need wish to keep. The heat was stifling—not a breath of air, 
no punkah, and right pleasant the Angelus sounded in my ear, 
heralding the break of day. 

My vigil done, I rose with the sun, slew beasts of darkness, 
now in hot retreat to crannies of the scantling, had chota hazri, 
and scrambling into a prehistoric vehicle, started for the famous 
chapel two leagues out. Old Goa, where this chapel with the 
cathedral and the convents and churches all are, was decimated 
by fever and cholera in (I think) 1695.. After that visitation the 
survivors shifted their quarters, and built this city of Nova Goa, 
which its very self looks old to-day, and shows signs of collapse. 

The six-mile drive out to old Goa is the prettiest far I have 
ever taken in the lowlands of India. Deep arms of bluest sea, 
church-crowned islets, frontage of palm and mango, plumes of 
waving cane, with many a wayside cross and station. These are 
the things which catch the eye, as you move along the way. 
And they are all backed by most noble views of the Great 
Western Ghat of Hindoostan. 

Crossing a bridge of quaint device, the traveller comes on a 
causeway nine thousand feet long, bordering the sluggish 
Mandovi. A broad lagoon and paddy fields lie to his right, with 
water-buffaloes wallowing in the foetid mud. These things (with 
diyers stenches) safely passed, comes a gentle ascent into the 
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village of Ribandar: a village of which a pretty account may be 
had in Dryden’s life of our Saint. From Ribandar onward to Goa, 
the “Rome of the East,” our traveller’s way is cast in twilight 
groves, with glorious peeps to seaward. Very pleasant birds 
cheer him with song, as he wends his pious way. Hard by the 
woods which fringe that road, stands a pillar of stone, black with 
age. In cruel days of savagedom gone by, they amputated the 
hands of such as wrote false news, and laid them on this pillar. 
Blest are the penny-a-liners of this nineteenth century, that the 
days of that bloody pillar are past. 

I don’t quite see my way to write lucidly of Goa, and be 
perspicuous: it is none so easy to describe a city which is house- 
less. I find a shrewd forecast of its present estate, in an old 
author: ‘ Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the 
islands shall cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their 
pleasant palaces: and her time is near to come, and her days shall 
not be prolonged.” A fair account of Goa, as far as it goes: I 
wish it had gone further, and saved me pains. But, take York: 
you, who know York. Thrust yourselves back into the sixteenth 
century. Conceive “bluff king Hal” (as you love to call that 
impious monster of lust) to have razed, not convents and abbeys, 
but the city wall, and every house of lay habitation. So best, 
perhaps, may you catch some faint glimpse of Old Goa. For, of 
that ancient metropolis, there is nothing now left but its grand 
cathedral, with a remnant of churches, chapels, convents and 
monasteries. Of the two which stand last in my list, most are 
fast falling into roofless disrepair ; and the remainder are all but 
untenanted. I went over one—a building grander than Magdalen 
or New—a magnificent solitude, with tapestries frayed and 
tattered, and the very saints looking sorrowful, and nodding to 
their fall. The sight of them filled me with profound pity. I 
suppose the Age of Faith really is gone for ever. I suppose the 
goddess of reason (with her twin of trade) reigns supreme to-day. 

At the great western gate of Bom Jesus, alighting from my 
bone-shaker, I stepped quickly into the dim religious light within 
doors. What I there saw it is not in me to say. I trusted all to 
photographs, and the photographs are not forthcoming. Besides, 
the man who goes on an errand of pilgrimage, is not so wide 
awake to outward and visible signs as your curious globe-trotter 
or Cook-conducted tourist. Suffice it to say, the splendid 
propriety of all around was far in excess of what I had been led 
to look for. ‘The priest, to whose guidance I committed myself, 
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had neither French nor English. Hence, Latin (not quite 
sterling) was the currency of our exchange. He was a gracious 
father; and seeing me come so far, had the miraculous relic 
exposed for my veneration and homage. In their treasure-house 
(which is itself a church), they brought forth, from carved chests 
of camphor wood and coffers of drest cedar, the priceless vessels 
and vestments with which the piety of Catholic kings and 
queens has enriched this famous shrine. 

After that which had brought me there was accomplished, I 
came away out of this church, and explored: going first to a 
convent, in front of which stands the finest frangipani tree I ever 
saw. The ground beneath was white as driven snow with fallen 
flowers, and the air, for roods, luscious. That vast conventual 
pile seemed full of echoes of the past and present emptiness. 
Cells had their doors off, or swinging loose and ant-eaten ona 
broken hinge. The chapel, though rich in altars and ancient 
treasures, was disheartening for want of care. The refectory had 
fallen tiles and rubbish crumbling on its inlaid floor. Just three 
spiritless black nuns giggled faintly through a grille at the 
simplicity of a white, who had come all that way to buy a rosary. 

Near this convent is the palace of the Inquisition: once of 
surpassing splendour, now a tree-grown labyrinth of ruins. All 
about are other religious houses, now suppressed and dismantled. 
The good people of Bombay will tell you that, in the autos-da-fé 
of Goa, 121 persons were burned alive between the years 1600 
and 1773. As a matter of fact, out of those 121 persons, 64 were 
burned in effigy ; while, of the rest, most were mercifully strangled 
before coming to the fire. James the First, during his not long 
reign, burned more hapless wretches for impossible witchcrafts 
and sorceries, than ever the Holy Office burned for apostasy. 
But then, our British Solomon was a popular Protestant, while 
the grand Inquisitors were unpopular papists. However, two 
blacks don’t make a white: nor have I one single wish to white- 
wash the Spanish Inquisition. I merely wish to remark (in a 
spirit of utter meekness) that what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander also. 

It was well on to high noon ere I got back from my round of 
church-going. All the citizens of Nova Goa were asleep when I 
re-entered their silent city. Protected by daylight, I too fell on 
my bed, and slept. The previous night, when sitting in the 
garden of King Domingo, a youth of Quillimane had accosted me; 
and his acquaintance enhanced the great joy of this, my too brief, 
stay in Goa. He had been sent, by his father on the Zambesi, 
for a year’s schooling, to St. Joseph’s College at Bangalore, and 
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had got a smattering of English there. Not unnaturally, he was 
glad of a chance to air his accomplishment; and most naturally, 
I was glad of a body to speak my mother tongue with. 

In the cool of this Friday evening, my gentle guide led me to 
the statue of that famous lord and conqueror Don Alfonso 
Albuquerque, and to whatever else seemed best worth the 
showing. 

He would gladly have been my cicerone throughout the day, 

but had had his lessons to mind in the Lycée. He spoke highly 
and gratefully of his masters there ; and, on my addressing him 
in my best Frenchified Latin (where English failed), informed me 
that, with every scholar both at the Lycée and in the church 
seminaries, Latin is compulsory: a piece of information which 
made the unscientific heart within me to leap for joy. He was 
a devout youth and a pure, this young man of Quillimane; 
receiving as truths (for he was of a generous mind and no 
coward) the sweet tales and legends he had learned at his mother’s 
knee. Moreover, perhaps consequently, he was of singular re- 
finement and a dainty intelligence; speaking lovingly of Camoens 
and his ‘ Lusiad,’ and extolling the fancy of his countrymen. 
- Strolling leisurely at eventide on the sea wall of Goa, and thus 
discoursing of poetry, pictures, and the blessed saints, the great 
Angelus bell, once the warning bell of their Pharos, boomed 
solemnly through the twilight. All who were sitting, rose; all 
who were walking, stood still: and, for the space of an Ave, 
perfect hush reigned around. Then we resumed our walk, 
saluting the first we met with a Buona Notte and raised cap. 
Such is invariably their civil mode and the strict etiquette of 
the hour. 

Nova Goa might at all times stand for Irving’s ‘ Sleepy Hollow.’ 
It has neither gas nor ice, nor telegraph nor train; nor yet any 
disturbing element of trade whatsoever. During the monsoon no 
steamer comes nigh hand it: the rage of waters sets full upon 
its bar, and dams communication back. The amusements of the 
place are few. A military band plays on Sundays and Thursdays, 
and the people dance excessively ; but you will search in vain for 
café, theatre, or restaurant. Pilgrimages and splendid pomps of 
Catholic ritual make the sum total of Goa’s mild dissipation. 
To-day, indeed, weddings and balls are superadded, with a great 
show of masks; for the carnival is close at hand, and Lent looms 
dark behind. 

My Mozambique guide conveyed me to a balustrade giving on 
the lagoon: and there we sat, smoking cigarettes in the starlight, 
and watching the merry revels within doors. A ball at Goa lasts 
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two nights : the first is for dancing, the last forsupper. A dinner 
to beggars is its prelude; for fear the beggars should turn 
saucy, and throw stones. Food lubricates their insides, and 
mollifies their manners. Every lower window of Goa is, 
without exception, of laminated shells: an extraordinary fact, 
and one which it demands implicit faith in the narrator to credit. 
Each pane is about three inches square, set in stout framework of 
native wood, the windows themselves being bigger than ordinary 
house doors. All within, of course, is twilight gloom; nor may 
any outsider guess what goes on there. But the windows of this 
house of revelry were out, for coolness sake; and also, perhaps, 
that the youth of Goa might delight itself in the nimble action of 
the dancers. 

Shortly before midnight, I left Panjim by the Shastri: going 
on board her in good time, to get things made straight on the 
upper deck for a much-needed sleep, when she should have cast 
off and stood out to sea. But those evil beasts, which had found 
me such good eating ashore, must surely have sent out cards to 
all the élite of their Goan friends for a final banquet in my 
honour. When nobody seemed looking, I stole aft, stripped all 
my things off, and turning them inside out, banged them frantic- 
ally against the taffrail. Even so, however, some few of the diners- 
out clung manfully to those fluttering rags; and, with appetites 
whetted by danger, and spirits unimpaired by loss of friends, 
returned lustily to the feast, when I had returned to my clothes. 
Thanks to the polite attention of these unbidden guests I was 
kept awake till after six bells in the middle watch (3 am.): and 
a strong-minded steward shaking me up for coffee at sunrise, I 
can scarcely be accused of having overslept myself. Surely my 
visit to the shrine of St. Francis has not been without its manifest 
miracle of grace; for never once did I curse those accursed beasts, 
not even in my heart! 

All next day we kept putting into lovely creeks and inlets, each 
with its enormous fort of crumbling ruin. Those famous forts 
and Genoese towers in the Dardanelles and Bosphorus are mere 
pigmies set side by side with these of the Malabar coast of India. 
At night the stars were unspeakably brilliant. From all the 
greater of such as rode low, came rays of steady light across the 
oily sea to kiss our vessel’s side. 

From 9 pa. I slept till nearly 11 p.m, when the cries of a lusty 
child woke me up. This abominable black roared the night away 
with such unflagging zeal that all hope of further sleep had to be 
given up, and I passed the time as best I could, pacing up and 
down, smoking, and watching the lightning. If I could once 
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have come to close quarters with that young person, she should 
have had a handsome reason for her squalls. As it was, she had 
none. It was neither pain nor grief which bade her moan, but 
simply that she was (like Kirke White) “all alone.” Restless in 
a novel situation, and vexed at the inattention of her slumbering 
family, this pernicious imp had evidently said, in its desperately 
wicked heart, “If I can’t sleep myself, I'll take devilish good care 
nobody else shall.” And nobly it kept its word; fulfilling a bad 
intention to the letter! I got pretty close up once; but bodies 
packed so tight that I could find no interstice of deck, defrauded 
me of my revenge, when all but within reach. Thus, though I 
saw the little fiend well enough—stark naked, but for a woman’s 
poke bonnet on; and squirming like an eel above her prostrate 
kith and kin—I might by no means come at her, not even with 
the sharp ferule of my stick. 

Making fast at the Carnac Bunder, just as the great glory of 
the day sprang from behind a lofty Ghat, I hailed a boat, and 
went aboard our own steamer. But for the fleas of Goa and the 
squalling brat of Shastri I would have made a push for Baroda 
at once. As it was, want of sleep was turning to insomnia; and 
though I stayed quietly on board for two whole days, not one 
wink of sleep could I get by hook or by crook. 


J. Lawson. 





A Russian New Woman.” 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF LOUKINOV. 


“Ir is already time for me to be going.” 

“Where?” 

“To the station—to meet the train.” 

“Goodness! What are we to do there? See, it is not yet 
twelve o’clock, and the train is not due till just on two.” 

Alexander Lopatine was about to object to the “we,” and 
thought of saying: “ We shall not go. J shall go alone to meet 
my mother, whom I have not seen since our wedding-day, three 
years ago.” But, meeting the cold glittering glance of his wife, 
he merely muttered: “I thought... perhaps... you would not 
want to ga——. Household duties—the luncheon...” 

“What nonsense! My household affairs are always in order, 
and an unexpected guest can make no difference to me. Your 
mother’s room is ready. We will start just half-an-hour before 
the train is due. I have already ordered a carriage.” 

“There now, only see,” thought Alexander, slightly colouring. 
“She always thinks of everything.” He had himself quite 
forgotten that his mother would not be comfortable in an ordinary 
conveyance. 

* * * * * 

Half-an-hour before the arrival of the train, the Lopatines 
started for the Nicholas Station. Alexander was quite nervous. 
He was deeply attached to his mother, but ever since his marriage 
with Sophie, they had seldom even corresponded. He was 
crestfallen because he had not succeeded in his plan of meeting 
his mother alone. Sophie, however, gay and pretty, was as cool 
as ever. She wore a velvet mantle with a large sable cape with 
eight fine tails to it. On her head she wore a tiny plait hat of 
green velvet with fantastic wings on each side. Her cold 
glittering greenish-grey eyes were gazing eagerly through the 
open windows of the carriage, and she had already nodded once 
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or twice to some acquaintances, and had sent a salute or two with 
the tips of the fingers of her daintily-gloved hand. 

“TIsn’t it strange how many friends we meet to-day? But it 
is not to be wondered at when you consider how fine itis. But 
I suppose, as usual, you see nothing,” she added laughingly. 
Inwardly, she thought, “Good girl, that Masha, to choose a 
carriage which all will think is our own!” 

When the Lopatines reached the station, Sophie turned towards 
the ladies’ room. 

“Where are you going? Not that way! Look here. There’s 
the platform. The door opens just here.” 

“Good gracious! How funny you are, to besure! What good 
can we do pacing up and down the platform? The train will not 
come one minute the sooner for all our racing up and down. We 
have a whole quarter of an hour... I’m going into the ladies’ 
room.” 

Alexander looked at his watch. 

“True,” he remarked: “we have still a quarter of an hour. 
Allright! I'll wait for you here.” 

When Sophie left him, he began pacing rapidly up and down 
the empty corridor, lost in thought. His mother had known 
Sophie when a child, and had never liked her. “Sophie is far 
too cold and practical,” she was wont to say, “ever to love any- 
thing but her own pretty face!” 

“ How silly of me,” muttered Alexander to himself, trying to 
check his train of thought. “Of course she married me for 
love... Well, and now what have I to complain of? Where 
could I look for such comfort, such order and neatness? All my 
friends envy me. And how well Sophie dresses! How she 
queens it wherever she goes! What taste she has! What a 
host of admirers, and never a breath of slander has touched her— 
nothing—literally nothing! Yes, really, I must admit she is 
a most exemplary wife! Only, she has a temper of her 
own...” 

He glanced at his watch. “The time will be up in five minutes. 
What is she doing in the ladies’ room? How can she be so long? 
She is just trying my patience. The minutes have flown...” 

Just then Sophie appeared. 

“Now, why worry? Everything in its own time. How silly 
it would be to race off to the platform just like a couple of school 
children ! ” 

And she took her husband’s arm, and, without the least hurry, 
turned to the door leading to the platform. 

% % * * * 
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As the Lopatines reached the platform, the engine appeared 
puffing and blowing; the train stopped, the doors flapped open, 
and the platform became crowded with a mingled mass of 
passengers and friends. 

“ Don’t worry, for goodness sake! Don’t tear to the left, when 
your mother is just coming out of the train on the right!” 

Alexander rushed to the carriage pointed out. From a second- 
class compartment, a handsome old lady with fine silvern hair 
was descending. On seeing her son and his wife, she hastily bent 
forward. 

“Mamma!” and Alexander stretched out his arms to encircle 
his beloved parent. But at that very moment Sophie glided in 
between them— 

“Well, dear mamma, had a good journey? Thank God you are 
here! Would you believe it? Alexander has not slept a wink 
these three nights past. He has been only able to think of all 
kinds of railway accidents.” 

The old lady burst out laughing, and kissed the cheeks of the 
new-comer. 

“ Have you the luggage-ticket with you?” asked Sophie. 

She took the ticket from her mother-in-law, and handing it to 
her husband, said, “There, go and see about it; we will wait for 


you in the carriage. Don’t be long!” 
* * * 


* * 


On entering her son’s apartments for the first time after his 
marriage, Anna Lopatine was agreeably surprised. She saw that 
comfort, elegance, and neatness reigned in the rooms which 
were on the second floor. On the door being opened in answer 
to the bell she had noted too how pleasant and neatly-dressed 
was the housemaid who met them at the entrance. 

In the room prepared for her toilet, luncheon was faultlessly 
served. Alexander, however, wore a troubled expression, and 
seemed as though he could not find the key-note to the con- 
versation. 

“ He is always like that, mamma ; always looks like a man who 
has just lost his pocket-handkerchief,” said Sophie, laughing. 

The elder Mrs. Lopatine felt the covert sneer in the laugh of 
the young wife. She looked up at her, but saw her handing her 
husband his hat and gloves with a merry laugh: “My most 
honoured sir, I think it is already time for you to be at your 
office. Must your wife even remind you of your duties? Oh, you 
men! you men!” 

“Right, right! I ought to be already there,” and hurriedly 
kissing his mother and his wife, Alexander was gone. 
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In the middle of M. Lopatine’s study stood a large writing- 
table, and on it was a good photograph of his wife. Her cold 
glittering eyes even on the photograph seemed to look keenly, as 
though trying to read every thought of her husband even in his 
solitude. At the side of the photograph stood a pretty vase filled 
with fresh roses. The perfect stillness, the old-fashioned order of 
the house, made a strange impression on Anna. 

“A home without children! What,” she thought, “could be 
more sad and gloomy? Of course in the first year of marriage 
everything in a house always seems to say: ‘ Here live a bridal 
couple.’ Each room always seems to be used for purposes other 
than those for which it was originally intended. One might 
expect to find on the table amongst the husband’s business 
correspondence a lace scarf, or in the dining-room before the fire 
a pile of cushions. But after three years of married life, not to 
hear the pattering of tiny feet, not to find anywhere a stray doll 
or a wooden horse... but, on the contrary, everywhere the 
strictest order! ...” 

The old lady could not help saying as much to her daughter- 
in-law. 

“Tm sure,” she said, “you must feel very lonely at times 
without children ?” 

“Without children!” Sophie looked up at her mother-in-law 
with the naivest astonishment. Her eyes seemed to grow larger. 

“Without children! But, dear mamma, I pray to heaven I 
may never be burdened with such things. What do I want 
with children? Do you not know that the first born is the 
emancipation of the husband, the first pretext to betray his wife, 
to run about alone? It is always the same story wherever you 
go. ‘What, alone?’ he is asked. ‘Yes,’ he replies, ‘my wife 
could not come. She sends her excuses. You see, she nurses the 
child herself,’ and so on. No, I know too well what children 
mean. With the first child, good-bye to love, good-bye to 
liberty. There is nothing but the making of long clothes; and 
illnesses, and bothers with nurses and the rest of it. Thanks— 
not forme. A child! That is the first step towards losing one’s 
husband.” 

“Do you really think so?”—Madame Lopatine senior was 
fairly bewildered. ‘And do you think that without children 
you'll fetter your husband more easily ?” 

“Of course, mamma! First of all, what excuse can he find for 
going out alone? I am always well, always gay. He has no 
excuse for leaving me alone. And then, you see, I’m quite free. 
There is no burden on my hands. At the least tiny bit of 
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whisper, I can always watch, follow, learn everything.” Here her 
merry laugh pealed gaily. “No, no! I'll take care he does not 
get out of my hands yet!” 

“T think I'll go to my room and rest a bit before dinner,” said 
the elder lady, who was rather intimidated by her daughter-in- 
law’s frankness. “You'll not be lonely, will you?” 

“T,mamma? I’mnever lonely. You know I see to everything 
myself. I peep into the kitchen; I water the flowers and look 
after the housekeeping and my toilettes—manage everything, in 
fact. I am everywhere. My dressmaker lives here, and she has 
not a minute free. I remodel my dresses every month. I read 
all the fashion papers, and should I happen to have a moment 
unoccupied, I sit down in front of the looking-glass and invent 
new coiffures. You have no idea how a coiffure can alter the 
expression of your face. For every ball I invent a new coiffure, 
and that is why I attract so much attention. But do go, dear 
mamma, and lie down; and I will go about my business.” 

* * * * * 

Alexander returned in time for dinner. Not knowing how else 
to show the joy he felt at again seeing his mother, he had bought 
a lot of different delicacies, and some wine and fruit. And then 
he felt quite ashamed when the maid brought into the pantry the 
heavy hamper in which his purchases had been sent from the 
stores. 

Sophie coloured up to the very roots of her hair, and threw an 
angry look at her husband. 

“There, mamma! Now, judge for yourself, where is the use 
of throwing away money like that? Whom does he want to 
astonish? Perhaps he thought to prove his love to you by 
buying the whole shop!” 

She contemptuously shrugged her shoulders and hastily began 
to unpack the hamper. 

“Of course, dear Alexander, why do it?” began his mother, 
whose heart had been aching ever since her arrival. 

“Ah, mamma, when we have visitors we spend ten times as 
much, and to me you are the dearest visitor.” 

“Dearest! but only one, and you have brought enough to feed 
ten. Yes, I know, mamma, he does not like me to tell him the 
truth. But there, I do not care a fig. LIalways say what I think, 
and always do what I think best without taking anybody’s advice. 
I am not going to dance to anyone’s tune. Never! Never!” 

She unpacked the hamper, took a little of everything out, 
packed the rest up carefully, and ordered the housemaid to put it 
in the pantry. “It will save my pocket,” she said with a short 
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laugh. “Next Tuesday is our ‘At Home.’ There will be less 
to buy.” 
* 


* * . * 


After dinner Sophie retired to her boudoir, and at last mother 
and son were left alone. He led her to his study, put her in the 
most comfortable chair, and threw himself down at her feet, as 
he had been wont to do in the days gone by, and laid his head on 
her knees. 

“Does your mother-in-law often come ? ” she asked. 

“No, heaven be praised! That cup has passed from me, My 
wife and her mother are deadly enemies. Her father, as you 
know well, abandoned his family long ago. They are a dispersed 
tribe, the whole lot of them.” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“Tt seems to me that your wife is a thrifty housekeeper, and 
in general...” 

“ My wife is perfection itself, a beauty, a faithful wife, a good 
housekeeper, thrifty. In fact...” 

“Well, God be praised! ‘Then you are happy?” 

Her son raised his eyes, and she could read in them a look of 
unutterable sorrow. “I do not myself know what it is, I cannot 
read my own heart,” he answered. 

His mother was silent. A question arose, but died on 
her lips, 
* * * * * 

Someone knocked at the door. The maid entered. 

“Madame has sent me to say she begs you will be ready: in 
half-an-hour it will be time to start.” 

“How ready? Start where?” and Alexander sprang to 
his feet. 

_ The girl smiled condescendingly. “It is opera night, I think, 
sir.” 

“Ah! the opera. I had quite forgotten. It’s true. It is 
opera night! But at any rate I shall not go. The idea!—on 
such a day as this.” 

“How so?” and Sophie, raising the curtain over the doorway, 
appeared in a rich black silk dress, looking dainty, lovely, and 
graceful, but with a cold smile playing on her lips. 

“T am sure mamma would never think of our changing 
anything in our way of living. To-day Zembrich is to sing. It 
cost us much trouble to get a ticket, and she is worth it too.” 

“Sophie! no matter what it cost, I shall not go to-day. I’m 


astonished you could even think of going. Have you so little 
tact?” 
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“What?” and the pupils of Sophie’s eyes almost vanished, 
becoming only a slit, so to say. She looked at her husband with 
‘white eyes ””—always a sign of passion with her. 

“T have no tact. On the contrary, it seems to me that mamma 
would have no tact if she wanted to upset our arrangements. 
But do not worry, mamma dear. I know it is none of your 
fault. I know very well she neither wishes to accompany us, nor 
to prevent us from going. I shall not go to the opera alone. I 
have also no wish to stay at home. Well, Alexander, bestir 
yourself! go and get dressed !” 

The husband’s blood was boiling. “This woman,” he thought, 
“always bent on having her own way, trampling on the wishes 
of others, crushing with truly brutal selfishness the will of 
another, she never troubles herself to think of the impression her 
words and actions make on those around her.” 

“ Now, just think yourself, mamma; am I asking for anything 
out of the way—anything unjust? It is the first time—perhaps 
the last of the season—that we shall have an opportunity of going 
to the opera. Zembrich is to sing. The ticket cost heaps of 
money. We bought it three days ago, before getting your telegram. 
Of course he can say that in the joy of seeing you after so long, 
he forgot all about his firm resolve of going to the opera. It is 
no excuse! A wife must never be forgotten. It is too late now 
to sell the ticket, and the money will be lost! Am I wrong?” 

After having delivered herself of this speech, she walked up to 
her husband, and suddenly raising her white arms, she threw 
them round her husband’s neck, looked smilingly up into his face. 
Her eyes had regained their usual colour, and kissing him she 
whispered, “‘ Well, darling, shall we go? It is time!” 

“Yes, go, go! Alexander dear,” said his mother hurriedly. 

“Well, then, let us go,” and he left the room to dress. 

* * * * * 

Sophie clapped her hands, and, laughing, walked up to the 
mirror to arrange her hair. 

“You know, mamma, he always does what I like—always, 
always! I seem to know by instinct how to prevail on him, 
whether by kisses, or tears, or a good row. But the end is 
always the same. What I want,I get. But, you know, I never 
ask except for my due...” 

She kissed her mother-in-law, and, running away, cried out, 
“You go and lie down, mamma. He will not come to say 
good-bye. Weare late as it is. I will tell him you are already 
in your bedroom.” 

“Oh, my God, my God! what is all this? What does it all 
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mean?” thought the poor mother. “What a woman! Poor 
Alexander! Well, I never saw the likes of her. Oh dear, oh 


dear!” She shook her head sadly and retired to her room 
* * * 


a 

During the long drive, Sophie was most loving and affectionate 
to her husband. She often kissed him, and made him laugh with 
her witticisms. 

When the Lopatines entered their box, Alexander had his 
wife’s opera mantle on his arm and in one hand a costly bouquet, 
in the other a box of bonbons. His wife, radiant, lovely and 
graceful, with her hair done in a most becoming style, seemed the 
very embodiment of health and happiness. When going to the 
theatre, she always managed that they should have a box for 
their two selves; and, like a couple of young lovers, they sat side 
by side, whispering, she looking languidly into her husband’s 
eyes. 

"Sophie's beauty was of an unique kind. Her large grey eyes 
had a curious way of now glowing, now deepening in colour, 
according to the disposition of the moment. She had delicate 
sable eyebrows, a straight nose with fine pink nostrils, pretty 
fresh red lips, a splendid head of hair, a high forehead, and a 
very narrow chin. She had something of the feline race in the 
nonchalant attitudes she assumed. Indeed, in her caressing 
moods, she was usually called by her husband “My Pussy.” All 
the men raved about her, paid her homage, were ready every one 
of them to gratify her slightest whim. But she would flirt, 
throw coquettish glances, smiles, and disdainful looks; then, 
suddenly, she would nestle closer to her husband, look into his 
eyes with a loving look, and let all the world know that she 
acknowledged herself to be his submissive and loving slave. The 
women instinctively hated her; called her a heartless coquette, a 
wily egoist. But one and all agreed to say that, as a wife, she 
was above reproach, and carried herself in society with admirable 
tact. 

During the drive home Alexander was again captivated, again 
in love with his “darling Sophie,” his “ pretty Pussy”; and she, 
reclining in a most comfortable posture, rested her head on his 
shoulder and was soon sweetly slumbering, while he held her in 
his arms. His arms became quite numbed, but he would not 
move them. He hardly dared to breathe, lest he should awaken 


the graceful creature who placed so much confidence in him. 
* . * * * 


The next evening the Lopatines were sitting together in the 
study, chatting very cosily together. 
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“Do you know, mamma,” Sophie was saying, “ Alexander is 
finishing his big book, and hopes to get well paid for it? You 
know, he is really becoming quite a skeleton over his writing. 
He has been at it nearly two years.” Stretching out her hand, 
she drew down her husband’s head, and turning his face towards his 
mother, said : “‘ Now, just see how he looks! Of course, there can 
be no other reason ;” and she pressed her lips on his forehead. 

It was a sorrowful look that his mother threw at him. He was 
only thirty-five years old; but he looked quite an old man. 
Always a very quiet man, he was also an exemplary and hard- 
working official. Though of short stature and small made, he 
was well knit. He had an oval face, soft curly hair, and large 
thoughtful hazel eyes. 

“But now,” continued Sophie, “ we will take a good long rest 
this summer. He will get leave of absence from his duties, and 
we shall spend the summer at Pavlovsk. I know ofa lovely villa 
there near the park. Those rich Bashilovs lived there for several 
years. And won’t our friends be mad! I'll just rent this villa, 
and we'll have ‘At Homes,’ ‘Garden Dances,’ ‘ Picnics.’ Oh, it 
will be delightful ! ” 

“But what rest will that be, Sophie? A worry and nothing 
else. And of all places, to choose Pavlovsk. Better come and 
spend the summer with me on my estate. We have a pretty 
shooting box there—one of my poor father’s whims. It stands 
quite apart in a large park. It has been newly painted and 
furnished on purpose for you, as I wanted to invite you to spend 
the summer with me! There is a pretty little river, with good 
bathing...” 

The young wife burst into a merry laugh. “But, mamma, you 
are joking! I have already begun to make my new summer 
dresses. I have already got the list ready of those I shall invite 
for the summer, the plans of my garden parties, of two or three 
fétes Iam going to give this summer. Do you not understand ? 
We might go abroad ; but I was there once, and that was enough 
for me. I hate travelling. It worries me to go from one place 
to another. I like to have my own circle of friends, and all our 
acquaintances will be in Pavlovsk this summer. I have arranged 
everything with Alexander long ago... Yes? Alexander.” 

“Yes, Sophie, it is quite true. Until mamma came I did not 
care where we passed the summer; but nowI accept mamma's 
invitation with delight. I do so want to rest, to get stronger! ” 

“You accept with delight? Well, I as decidedly refuse. We 
shall spend the summer at Pavlovsk. That’s flat!...” 

“ Sophie, my dear, my dear,” gently put in the old lady. “ You 
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are vexed, perhaps, that I did not first speak to you about it 
privately ?” 

“ Ah, mamma, let us say no more about it. No diplomacy on 
your part will make me change my mind. We shall not go into 
the country, but to Pavlovsk ; and there is an end of it.” 

Alexander flushed scarlet. Nervously rising, he strode over to 
his wife. 

“Do you know, I really think sometimes that you look upon 
me as a sort of mannikin, a white slave. Take care you do not 
make a mistake! The time may come when I shall want to rest 
from such a married life, and go alone into the country!...” 

“There, you see, mamma,” said Sophie, “ you are only here two 
days. Admire the result of your visit. Till now, he dared not 
speak to me like this.” 

And without giving her husband time to put in a word, she 
continued: “All right. Go into the country. I shall live in 
Pavlovsk. I will change the programme. I shall see no gentlemen 
in your absence. I shall go out very seldom. I shall engage 
some respectable person as companion. In one word, I will so 
act that the whole world will see who is the more honest of the 
two: you, who abandon your wife, or I, living in the absence of 
my husband like a widow. Oh, don’t be afraid, I shall not be 
guilty of one single fava pas. I'll take good care not to put a 
single weapon into your hands!” and she laughed sarcastically. 

“Take care, Sophie. Do not draw the bow too tight. Re- 
member if I go into the country alone, you might have to play 
the part of a widow a pretty long time.” 

“What is that? A hint that you'll throw me over?” 

Sophie, pale, stood facing her husband, with her cat-like eyes 
glittering ominously. 

“You do not know what you are saying. You don’t throw over 
such a wife as I am as long as I’m alive. You shall never get rid 
of me. I will never consent to any legal separation, never! The 
law does not yet exist in the whole world which allows a man to 
throw over his wife as long as she is faithful to him, and not only 
that, but enjoys the irreproachable reputation which I do. Never! 
Do you hear? Never! TI’ll never take a single false step; 
never compromise myself. My place is near you, with you. If 
you were to be sentenced to hard labour for a crime, even then I 
would follow you. Should you die, after your death I will be 
true to you; and when I dieI shall be laid in the same grave, 
under the same monument as you—because we are married and I 
am your legal spouse. Why look at me with such eyes? You 
want to kill me. No! you won't do that; for then you would 
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never get rid of me. My spirit would become your shadow. Ah! 
But why all this fuss about it? It is all in a nutshell. I will 
not be separated from you. I only maintain my right to be 
always with you. Mamma has made mischief between us. She 
will go; and we shall again be alone together. We have one 
table, one bed, one interest, one pocket. Night and day we shall 
be always together. You always have by your side a young, 
healthy and faithful wife. Now! Would you dare throw me 
over even for a time?...” 

And before her husband could reply, she walked quickly up to 
him, pressed her lips to his and left the room, flinging at her 
mother-in-law the following words— 

“ Good-night, dear mamma ; I advise you to give up all plans 
for separating us.” 

* * * * * 

Mother and son looked sorrowfully at one another. Tears were 
slowly rolling down the old lady’s cheeks. 

“ Well, dear mamma, you understand my life? You know now 
why I never wrote to you? What could I write?” 

“ But how can you manage to exist thus? ” 

“ Well, as you see, I exist a cypher, a mere nothing. I tried 
to resist.” Here Alexander made a gesture with his hand. “It 
is no use. Caresses, threats, entreaties—nothing takes with her. 
And how should it? She has no heart, no feeling, selfishness 
only. And she is irreproachable with it all. One has no hold 
upon her. You have yourself seen the ‘housekeeping.’ Ex- 
emplary! And her bearing in society is faultless. For myself, I 
am sure she loves me, but then in her own fashion. Do you know 
there have been moments when...when I thought, ‘a bullet 
through my heart and there will be an end of everything.’ But 
I did not do it. It was not that I regretted to lose my life. No! 
But why should I have done it? ‘To leave her the aureole of 
widowhood, to please her by having my poor body hacked about 
by the doctors prior to a verdict of ‘ Temporary Insanity,’ to 
enable one and all—thanks to her beauty—to demand and obtain 
for her an additional allowance—to enable her, after my death, to 
find another to torment? Never! Better take to drink, and 
beat her to break her in. ‘The Taming of the Shrew!’ Yes, 
that might work. But—I could not doit. No. Only one thing 
is left for me. Work! Work and liveas Iam living. That is 
what I am doing.” 

“But why not leave her? Were it only for a time, perhaps 
she would think better of it. Were you to show for once that 
you have a will of your own...” 
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“Ah! mamma! mamma! You do not understand. You area 
different woman. I know her too well. She cannot hide one 
thought from me. I know full well that she is faithful to me out 
of sheer egoism, so as not to lose her position. And then! 
Every time she comes near me, she embraces me! And I am 
again her slave. I know not with what philtre she bewitches 
me; but there are times when she can do with me as she 
likes... There now! I know I shall go to her. I can see 
her. She is lying in wait for me. She ison her bed. And as 
soon as I go in the room, she will bewitch me! And to-day, this 
very minute, I shall be kissing her hands, and asking her forgive- 
ness—vowing never more to thwart her wishes. I shall tell her 
a pack of lies, vow never to leave her! Good-night, mamma!” 

And he kissed his mother and left the room. 

“Good-night, Alexander ! ” 

* * * * * 

Two days afterwards the young couple were again driving to 
the station. This time, they were accompanying their visitor 
on her way back, The sun was shining. It was spring-like. 
Sophie was as merry as a lark, and when taking leave of her 
mother-in-law she invited her to visit them again—at Pavlovsk ! 











Matthew Prior. 


One day in the year 1680 the Earl of Dorset and other gentlemen 
being at the Rummer Tavern, Charing Cross—then a fashionable 
rendezvous—a dispute arose about the meaning of a particular 
passage in Horace, which, not being settled to the satisfaction 
of those present, one of them said he was mistaken if there was 
not a young fellow in the house—the nephew of mine host—who 
was able to set them all right, and proposed sending for him. 
On this recommendation all the company desired he might be 
called in, when, the difficulty being proposed to him, he explained 
it with so much modesty that the Earl of Dorset—the Mecenas 
of his age—immediately resolved to take him under his pro- 
tection, and soon after he was sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The young scholar who thus came to the rescue was 
Matthew Prior—Matt Prior, as his friends affectionately called 
him—well named our English Horace. ‘ Who now reads Prior ?” 
we might say, as Pope said of Cowley. Yet he is the wittiest and 
most graceful of all our English poets, whether he is writing lines 
to “Young Lord Buckhurst playing with a cat,” or to “The 


Countess of Exeter playing on a flute, a ballad on the Thief and 
the Grave Cordelier,” or stanzas to— 


“Miss Kitty, beautiful and young, 
But wild as colt untamed.” 


Prior soon vindicated his patron’s discrimination. While he 
was at Cambridge Dryden published his grotesque but powerful 
satire, “The Hind and the Panther ”—the first fruit of his 
apostasy to Rome—in which wolves, bears, and foxes gravely 
debate the deepest points of theology and vent their spite against 
“the milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged,” type of the true 
Church. The fable lent itself to parody, and Prior and his friend 
Charles Montague came out with a clever burlesque called “ The 
Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.” Montague was an earl’s 
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grandson, and soon got preferment. Prior had to wait, and he 
plaintively laments— 


“That one mouse thrives while t’other ’s starved.” 


The Earl of Dorset did not, however, forget his protégé. He 
introduced him to the King, adding facetiously, “I have brought 
a mouse to have the honour of kissing your Highness’s hand.” 
The joke was explained to William, and he at once replied, 
smiling, “ You will do me a favour if you will put me in the way 
of making a man of him.” And he was as good as his word. 
Prior was soon made Secretary of the English Embassy to the 
Congress at the Hague. His quick parts, his industry, his polite- 
ness, and his perfect knowledge of the French language marked 
him out for diplomatic employment. He was a man of the world 
with the Horatian bonhommie and the Horatian capacity for 
enjoyment. At the Hague, as throughout life, he took care, he 
tells us— 

“ With labour assiduous due pleasure to mix, 
And in one day atone for the business of six; 


In a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday night, 
On my left hand my Horace, a nymph on my right.” 


A very characteristic picture of the poet. He was frankly epi- 
curean :— 


“’Tis the mistress, the friend, and the bottle, old boy, 
Which create all the pleasure poor mortals enjoy ” 


—but his epicureanism, like that of the Roman poet, is so genial 
and so graceful that it never jars upon us. 

Prior’s gaiety and wit were just suited to the French character, 
and made him highly popular at the French Court, where he 
went as English plenipotentiary, and where he lived in consider- 
able splendour. Louis writes: “I am impatiently expecting 
Mr. Prior, who is very agreeable to me.” One bon mot of his is 
worth recording. He was being shown the celebrated pictures 
in which Le Brun has ostentatiously represented on the ceiling 
of the gallery of Versailles the exploits of Louis, and was asked 
whether Kensington Palace could boast such decorations. “No, 
sir,” he replied; “the memorials of my master’s actions are to 
be seen everywhere but in his own palace.” 

There is another anecdote—told by Macaulay—which illustrates 
his diplomatic address. His chief in the embassy to the Hague 
was Portland, who thought wits and poets a profane and licen- 
tious set. Prior set himself to remove this unfavourable im- 
pression. He talked on serious subjects seriously, quoted the 
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New Testament appositely, vindicated Hammond from the charge 
of popery, and by way of a decisive blow, gave the definition of a 
true Church from the nineteenth article. Portland stared at 
him. “Iam glad, Mr. Prior, to find you so good a Christian. I 
was afraid you were an atheist.” “An atheist! My good Lord,” 
cried Prior, “ what could lead your lordship to entertain such a 
suspicion?” “ Why,” said Portland, “I knew that you were a 
poet, and I took it for granted you did not believe in God.” 
“ My lord,” said the wit, “ you do us poets the greatest injustice. 
Of all people we are the farthest from atheism, for the atheists 
do not even worship the true God whom the rest of mankind 
acknowledge, and we are always invoking and hymning false 
gods whom everybody else has renounced.” This last was true 
enough. Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Cupid—the whole mythological 
machinery of Olympus is in full play in Prior’s poetry, as it is in 
that of his contemporaries. It was the fashion of that pseudo- 
classical age; but with Prior the gods and goddesses are brought 
on the stage only by way of burlesque, not of pretty pagan con- 
ceits, as they are by the poetasters of his time. One of the most 
stinging of his satires is the simile in which he compares these 
same poetasters to a squirrel jumping in its revolving cage :— 


“Still dancing in an airy round, 
Well pleased with their own verse’s sound.” 


Prior himself never soars to the empyrean, nor does he seek to. 
He rises in his “ Solomon” to a lofty didactic strain, but mostly 
he pipes on “the lower slopes.” It is the wit and the savoir 
faire of the man of the world which charms us in him, not any 
poetic rhapsodies—a wit not misanthropic, like that of Swift, or 
malignant, like that of Pope, but good-humoured, sparkling, and 
always sane. He threw off epigrams, tales, songs, satires, 
epitaphs and odes just as the inspiration seized him or the 
subject arose. Surely he must have had a prophetic glimpse 
of Mr. Gladstone when he penned the lines :— 


“For you may speak in Tully’s tongue, 
And all the while be in the wrong; ” 


and of the Board School when he wrote :— 


“ And if you would improve your thought, 
You must be fed as well as taught.” 


Here is his own epitaph by himself :— 


“Nobles and heralds, by your leave 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve: 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher?” 
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In his version of the old story of Danae, entitled ‘The Padlock,” 
we have a good instance of his wit and sense :— 


“Tell us, mistaken husband, tell us 
Why so mysterious, why so jealous ? 
Does the restraint, the bolt, the bar, 
Make us less curious, her less fair ? 


Sir, will your questions never end? 

I trust to neither spy nor friend, 

In short, I keep her from the sight 

Of every human face.—She’ll write. 
From pen and paper she’s debarred. 
Has she a bodkin and a card? 

She’ll prick her mind—she will, you say, 
But how will she that mind convey? 


I keep her in one room: I lock it. 

The key (look here) is in this pocket. 

The keyhole, is that left? Most certain, 
She'll thrust her letter through, Sir Martin. 


Dear angry friend, what must be done, 
Is there no way? There is but one: 
Send her abroad and let her see 

That all this mingled mass which she, 
Being forbidden, longs to know, 

Is a dull farce, an empty show: 
Powder and pocket-glass and beau, 

A staple of romance and lies, 

False tears and real perjuries. 

Let her behold the frantic scene, 

The women wretched, false the men; 
And when, these certain ills to shun, 
She would to thy embraces run, 
Receive her with extended arms, 
Seem more delighted with her charms, 
Wait on her to the Park and play, 
Put on good humour, make her gay; 
Be to her virtues very kind, 

Be to her faults a little blind, 

Let all her ways be unconfined, 

And clap your padlock on—her mind.” 


Instead of clapping the padlock on her mind we have taken 
it off—with a vengeance! and we have the “New Woman” 
as our reward. 

Prior, as diplomatist, had helped to arrange the terms of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and of course when the Whigs came into 
power his conduct was challenged: he was impeached on a charge 
of holding clandestine conferences with the enemy—as if, as 
he remarks, any treaty was ever settled without preliminary 
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negotiations—and formally imprisoned for two years. He turned 
his imprisonment, however, to good account, like Bunyan and 
Lovelace, and composed his “Alma”—a Hudibrastic poem in 
three books on “ The Progress of Mind.” Nothing could better 
illustrate Prior’s power of enlivening a dull subject than this. 
It was the only poem the authorship of which Pope coveted. 
Here is some of Prior’s philosophy :— 


“ Alma merely is a scale, 
And motives like the weights prevail 
If neither side turn down or up 
With loss or gain, with fear or hope. 
The balance always would hang even 
Like Mahomet’s tomb ’twixt earth and heaven. 
This, Richard, is a curious case: 
Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
Upon two distant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or stale; 
In this sad state your doubtful choice 
Would never have the casting voice, 
Which best nor worst you could not think, 
And die you must for want of drink, 
Unless some chance inclines your sight, 
Setting one pot in fairer light. 
Then you prefer or A or B, 
As lines and angles best agree; 
Your sense resolved impels your will, 
She guides your hand—so drink your fill.” 


With his fall Prior lost of course all his emoluments; but he 
had still his fellowship—it would be bread and cheese to him 
when all else failed, he had said, when reproached with keeping 
it, and his fellowship and the profits of a five guinea quarto 
edition of his poems kept him in affluence as a bachelor, for 
Prior never married: he is constantly girding at marriage. In 
his tale called “ The Ladle” he tells hov— 

“The honest farmer and his wife, 
To years declined from prime of life, 
Had struggled with the marriage noose 
As almost every couple does; 
Sometimes my plague, sometimes my darling, 
Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling, 
Jointly submitting to endure 
That evil which admits no cure.” 


Like Eloise, Prior thought that— 


“‘ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.” 


But he is a devoted admirer of the fair sex, and if his love 


——— 
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songs lack depth and passion, no poet can turn a prettier com- 
pliment. Here is one :— 


“ As afternoon one summer’s day 
Venus stood bathing in a river, 
Cupid a-shooting went that way, 
New strung his bow, new filled his quiver. 


With skill he chose his sharpest dart, 
With all his might his bow he drew, 

Swift to his beauteous parent’s heart 
The too well guided arrow flew. 


I faint, I die! the goddess cried ; 
Oh! cruel, couldst thou find no other 
To wreak thy spleen on? Parricide, 
Like Nero, thou hast slain thy mother. 


Poor Cupid, sobbing, scarce could speak ; 
Indeed, mama, I did not know ye. 
Alas! how easy my mistake? 
I took you for your likeness, Chloe.” 


Who was this fair rival of Venus, Prior’s Chloe? Spence in 
his anecdotes asserts that she was a woman of the lowest class. 
Others say she was ideal. “I know the contrary,” says 


John Wesley—an unexceptionable witness. “I have heard my 
eldest brother say her name was Miss Taylor; that he knew 
her well, and that she once came to him in Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, purposely to ask his advice. She told him, “Sir, I 
know not what to do. Mr. Prior makes large professions of 
his love, but he never offers me marriage.” My brother advised 
her to bring the matter toa point at once. She went directly 
to Mr. Prior and asked him plainly, “Do you intend to marry 
me or no?” He said many soft and pretty things, on which 
she said, “Sir, in refusing to answer you do answer. I will see 
you no more.” And she did see him no more to the day of his 
death. But afterwards she spent many hours standing and 
weeping at his tomb in Westminster Abbey. There let her 
stand, ye inquisitive critics, the true Chloe as we would fain 
picture her. 

The poet’s lines to the historian Mezeray have a pathetic 
interest attaching to them. There are several stanzas, but one 
only need be quoted :— 


“ All covet life, yet call it pain; 
All feel the ill, but shun the cure; 
Can sense this paradox endure ?— 
Resolve me, Cambray or Fontaine.” 
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Sir Walter Scott about a year before his death, on a border 
tour with Lockhart, met two beggars—old soldiers—one of whom 
recognised the Baronet and bade God bless him. The mendicants 
went on their way and “ we ”—it is Lockhart who is describing the 
scene— stood breathing on the knoll. Sir Walter followed them 
with his eye, and planting his stick firmly on the sod repeated 
without break or hesitation Prior's verses to the historian Mezeray, 
That he applied them to himself was touchingly obvious.” 

All that Prior wrote is witty and graceful, but it is in his 
tales that the poet is undoubtedly at his best, that he discovers 
what Cowper calls his “charming ease.” Take Hans Carvel, the 
jealous husband, married to a frisky wife, the old story of 
January and May :— 


“He thought of what he did not name, 
And would reform but durst not blame. 
At first he therefore preached his wife 
The comforts of a pious life; 
Told her how transient beauty was, 
That all must die, and flesh was grass. 
He brought her sermons, psalms, and graces, 
And doubled down the useful places.” 


To little purpose, as usually happens :— 


“In short, the trade was still the same: 
The dame went out, the colonel came.” 


But fragmentary quotation is unfair—most of all of tales. 

It is highly diverting to find in Boswell’s Johnson the usually 
lax Boswell shocked at the indelicacy of Prior’s Tales, and the 
stern moralist pooh-poohing his squeamishness. “No, sir, there 
is nothing in Prior’s Tales. Prior is a ladies’ book. No lady is 
ashamed to have it standing in her library. Your Lord Hailes” 
(whom Boswell had called in aid) “must be more combustible 
than most persons.” Charles Lamb tells us how he was once 
detected by a familiar damsel reclined at ease upon the grass 
on Primrose Hill reading ‘Pamela,’ and how the damsel seated 
herself down by him and read in company till she rose, leaving 
the blush with him. ‘There was nothing to be ashamed of,” 
he says, “ but I could have wished it had been—any other book.” 
Neither is Prior the book one would choose to read under such 
circumstances. But after all Prior’s one unpardonable offence 
is having paraphrased the exquisite old ballad “The Nut Brown 
Maid” into the pretentious stanzas of “Henry and Emma,” 
with their rhetorical pomp and stucco sentiment. 


Epwarp Manson. 





Dicttre. 


“WuenreE there are monks,” exclaimed brusquely the authors of‘ Les 
Prisons de Paris,’ “there are prisoners.” The folds of the priestly 
garb conceal a place of torment which monastic justice, with a 
grisly humour, names a Vade in Pace; the last bead of the rosary 
grazes the first rings of a chain which bears the bloody impress 
of the sworn tormentor. At Bicétre, as at the Luxembourg, ages 
ago, big-bellied cenobites sang and tippled in the cosy cells piled 
above the dungeons of the church, 

Bicétre—more anciently Bissestre—isa corrupt form of Vincestre, 
or Winchester, after John, Bishop of Winchester, who is thought 
to have built the original chateau, and who certainly held it in 
the first years of the thirteenth century. It was famous amongst 
the pleasure-houses of the Duc de Berri, who embellished it with 
windows of glass, which at that epoch were only beginning to be 
an ornament of architecture—* objects of luxury,” says Villaret, 
“reserved exclusively for the mansions of the wealthiest seignears.” 
In one of the rather frequent ‘‘ popular demonstrations” in the 
Paris of the early fifteenth century, these “objects of luxury” 
were smashed, and little of the chateau remained except the bare 
walls. It was rebuilt by the Duc de Berri, a noted amateur of 
books, and was by him presented to an order of monks in 1416. 

A colony of Carthusians under St. Louis; John of Winchester 
under Philippe-Auguste; Amédée le Rouge, Count of Savoy, 
under Charles VI.; the Bourguignons and the Armagnacs in the 
fifteenth century; the canons of Notre-Dame de Paris under 
Louis XI.; the robbers and “bohémiens” in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the Invalides under Cardinal Richelieu, and the foundlings 
of St. Vincent de Paul—all these preceded at Bicétre the vagabonds, 
the bons-pawvres, the epileptics and other diseased, the lunatics 
and “all prisoners and captives.” In becoming an asylum and 
hospital, in a word, Bicétre became also one of the most horrible 
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of the countless prisons of Paris; it grew into dreadful fame as 
‘the Bastille of the canaille and the bourgeoisie.” 

The enormous numbers of the poor, the hordes of sturdy mendi- 
cants who “demanded alms sword in hand,” and the soldiers who 
took to the road when they could get no pay, became one of the 
chief scourges of Paris. Early in the seventeenth century it was 
sought to confine them in the various hospitals or houses of deten- 
tion in the Faubourg Saint-Victor, but under the disorders and 
weaknesses of the Government these establishments soon collapsed. 
Parliament issued decree after decree; all strollers and beggars 
were to be locked up in a prison or asylum specially appropriated 
to them ; the buildings were commenced and large sums of money 
were spent on them, but they were never carried to completion. 
In course of time the magistrates took the matter in hand, dived 
into old records, but drew no counsel thence, for the evil, albeit 
not new, was of extraordinary proportions; went to the king for 
a special edict, and procured one “which ordered the setting-up 
of a general hospital and prescribed the rules for its governance.” 
The chateau of Bicétre and the Maison de la Salpétriére were 
ceded for the purpose. 

Children and women went to the Salpétriere; at Bicétre were 
placed men with no visible means of subsistence, “ widowers,” 


beggars, feeble or sturdy, and “young men worn out by de- 


”? 


bauchery.” Before taking these last in hand, the doctors “ were 
accustomed to order them a whipping.” 

This destiny of Bicétre is pretty clear, and as hospital and 
asylum combined it should, under decent conduct, have played a 
useful part in the social economy of Paris. But the absolutism 
of that age had its own notions as to the proper functions of 
“hospitals,” and the too-familiar ordres du roi, and the not less 
familiar lettres de cachet (which Mirabeau had not yet come forward 
to denounce), were presently in hot competition with the charitable 
ordonnances of the doctors. Madness was a capital new excuse 
for vengeance in high places, and the cells set apart for cases of 
mental disease were quickly tenanted by “luckless prisoners 
whose wrong most usually consisted in being strictly right.” 
Bicétre, it must be admitted, did the thing conscientiously, and 
with the best grace in the world. Rational individuals were de- 
spatched there whom, according to the authors of ‘ Les Prisons de 
Paris,’ Bicétre promptly transformed into imbeciles and raging 
maniacs. 

Indeed the “ philanthropists” and the criminologists of the 
early part of this century need not have taxed their imaginations 
for any scheme of cellular imprisonment. The system existed 
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in diabolical perfection at Bicétre. That much-abused ‘‘ depot ” 
of indigent males, “ widowers,” and young rakes had an assort- 
ment of dark cells which realised a merveille the conditions of 
the vaunted programme of the penitentiary—isolation and the 
silence of the tomb. Buried in a cabanon or black hole of 
Bicétre, the prisoner endured a fate of life in death; he was as 
one dead who lived long, “ téte-d-téte with God and his conscience.” 
If a human sound penetrated to him, it was the sobbing moan of 
some companion in woe. 

There was a subterranean Bicétre, of which at this day only 
the dark memory survives. Fora dim idea of this, one has to 
stoop and peer in fancy into a far-reaching abyss or pit, parti- 
tioned into little tunnels; in each little tunnel a chain riven to 
the wall; at the end of the chaina man. Now there were men 
in these hellish tunnels who had been guilty of crimes, but far 
oftener they stifled slowly the lives or the intelligences, or both, 
of men who had done no crimes at all. Innocent or guilty, 
Bicétre in the long run had one way with all its guests; and 
when the prisoners and their wits had definitely parted company 
the governor of the prison effected a transfer with his colleague 
the administrator of the asylum. It was expeditious and simple, 
and no one asked questions or called for a report. 

It is on record, nevertheless, that existence in underground 
Bicétre was a degree less insupportable than a sojourn in the 
cabanons. Hear the strenuous greet of Latude, with its wonted 
vividness of detail :— 


“When the wet weather began, or when it thawed in the winter, water 
streamed from all parts of my cell. I was crippled with rheumatism, and 
the pains I had from it were such that I was sometimes whole weeks 
without getting up....In cold weather it was even worse. The 
‘window’ of the cell, protected by an iron grating, gave on the corridor, 
the wall of which was pierced exactly opposite at the height of ten feet. 
Through this aperture (garnished, like my own window, with iron bars) I 
received a little air and a glimmer of light, but the same aperture 
let in both snow and rain. I had neither fire nor artificial light, and 
the rags of the prison were my only clothing. I had to break with 
my wooden shoe the ice in my pail, and then to suck morsels of ice 
to quench my thirst. I stopped up the window, but the stench from the 
sewers and the tunnels came nigh to choke me; I was stung in the eyes, 
and had a loathsome savour in the mouth, and was horribly oppressed in 
the lungs. The eight-and-thirty months they kept me in that noisome 
cell, I endured the miseries of hunger, cold, and damp. . . . The scurvy 
that had attacked me showed itself in a lassitude which spread through 
all my members; I was presently unable either to sit or to rise. In ten 
days my legs and thighs were twice their proper size; my body was black ; 
my teeth, loosened in their sockets, were no longer able to masticate. 
Three full days I fasted; they saw me dying, and cared not a iot. 
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Neighbours in the prison did this and that to have me speak to them; I 
could not utter a word. At length they thought me dead, and called out 
that I should be removed. I was in sooth at death’s gate when the 


surgeon looked in on me and had me fetched to the infirmary.”— 
Mémoires. 


Whether Masers de Latude existed, or was but a creature pro- 
jected on paper by some able enemy of La Pompadour, those 
famous and titillating Mémoires are excellent documents—all but 
unique of their kind—of the prisons of bygone France. If the 
question is of the Bastille, of the dungeon of Vincennes, of 
Charenton, or of Bicétre, these pungent pages, with a luxuriance 
and colour of realistic detail not so well nor so plausibly sustained 
by any other pen, are always pat and complete to the purpose. 
To compare great things with small, it isas unimportant to inquire 
who wrote Shakespeare as to seek to know who was the author of 
the ‘Mémoires’ of Latude. It is necessary only to feel certain 
that the writer of this extraordinary volume was as intimately ac- 
quainted with the prisons he describes as Mirabeau was with the 
Dungeon of Vincennes, or Cardinal de Retz with the Chateau de 
Nantes. His book (an epitome of what men might and could and 
did endure under the absolute monarchy, when his rights as an 
individual were the least secure of a citizen’s possessions) is the main 
thing, and the sole thing; the name and identity of the author are 
not now, if they ever were, of the most infinitesimal consequence. 


A fine sample of the work of Bicétre, considered as a machine 
for the manufacture of lunatics, is offered in the person of that 
interesting, unhappy genius, Salomon de Caus. A Protestant 
Frenchman, he lived much in England and Germany, and at the 
age of twenty he was already a skilled architect, a painter of 
distinction, and an engineer with ideas in advance of his time. 
He was in the service of the Prince of Wales in 1612, and of the 
Elector Palatine, at Heidelberg, 1614-20. In 1623 he returned 
to live and work in France, dans sa patrie et pour sa patrie. 
He became engineer and architect to the king. 

Eight years before his return to France, De Caus had published 
at Frankfort his ‘Raison des Forces Mouvantes,’ a treatise in 
which he described “an apparatus for forcing up water by a 
steam fountain,” which differs only in one particular from that of 
Della Porta. The apparatus seems never to have been constructed, 
but Arago, relying on the description, has named De Caus the 
inventor of the steam-engine. 

It is not, however, with the inventive genius that we are 
concerned, but with the ill-starred lover of Marion Delorme. 
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The minister Particelli took De Caus one day to the “ petit lever” 
of the brilliant and beautiful Aspasia of the Place Royale. 
Particelli, one of the most prodigal of her adorers, wanted De 
Caus to surpass, in the palace of Mademoiselle Delorme, the 
splendours he had achieved in the palace of the Prince of Wales. 
“At my charge, look you, Monsieur Salomon, and spare nothing! 
Scatter with both hands gold, silver, colours, marble, bronze and 
precious stuffs—what you please. Imagine, seek, invent, and 
count on me!” 

But Monsieur Salomon had no sooner seen the goddess of 
Particelli than he too was lifted from the earth and borne straight 
into the empyrean. At the moment of leaving her, when she 
suffered him to kiss her hand, and let him feel the darts of desire 
which shot from those not too prudish eyes, Salomon de Caus 
devint amoureue & en perdre la téte. Thenceforth, in brief, 


“His chief good and market of his time” 


was to obey and anticipate every wild and frivolous fantasy of 
Marion Delorme. Michel Particelli’s hyperbolical commission 
should be fulfilled for him beyond his own imaginings! He threw 
down the palace of Marion and built another in its place. The 


new palace was to cede in nothing to the Louvre or Saint- 
Germain. With his own hands Salomon de Caus decorated 
it; and then, at the bidding of his protector, Particelli, he 
consented, bon gré mal gré, to paint the picture of the divinity 
herself. 

“Alone one morning with his delicious model,” the distracted 
artist flung brushes and palette from him, and cast himself at her 
feet. “Mon cceur se déchire, ma téte se perd. . . . Je deviens 
fou, je vous aime, et je me meurs!” It was a declaration of much 
in little, and Marion, a connaisseuse of such speeches, absolved 
and accepted him with a kiss. 

Installed by right of conquest in that Circean boudoir, which 
drew as a magnet the wit and gallantry of Paris, Salomon stood 
sentinel at the door “like a eunuch or a Cerberus.” Brissac and 
Saint-Evremont received the most Lenten entertainment, and the 
proposals of Cing-Mars were rejected. Marion was even persuaded 
to be not at home to Richelieu himself. But the happy Salomon 
grew unhappy, and more unhappy. Every moment he came with 
a sigh upon some souvenir, delicately equivocal, of the vie galante 
of his mistress ; and when love began to feed upon the venom of 
jealousy, his complacent goddess grew capricious, vexed, irritated, 
and at length incensed. After that, she resolved coldly on 
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Salomon’s betrayal. It was the fashion of the age to be cruel in 
one’s vengeance. Marion penned a note to Richelieu: 


“T want so much to see you again. I send with this the little key 
which opens the little door. . . . You must forgive everything, and you 
are not to be angry at finding here a most learned young man whom the 
love of science and the science of love have combined to reduce to a 
condition of midsummer madness. Does your friendship for me, to say 
nothing of your respect for yourself, suggest any means of ridding me 
instantly of this embarrassing lunatic? The poor devil loves me to 
distraction. He is astonishingly clever, and has discovered wonders— 
mountains that nobody else has seen, and worlds that nobody else has 
imagined. He has all the talents of the Bible, and another, the talent of 
making me the most miserable of women. This genius from the moon, 
whom I commend to your Eminence’s most particular attention, is called 
Salomon de Caus.” 


A missive of that colour, from a Marion Delorme to a 
Richelieu, was the request polite for a lettre de cachet. Salomon 
de Caus was invited to call upon the Cardinal. Behind his 
jealous passion for his mistress, Salomon still cherished his 
passion of science, and he went hot-foot to Richelieu with 
his hundred schemes for changing the face of the world, with 
steam as the motive power. It must have been a curious 
interview. At the end, Richelieu summoned the captain of his 
guard. 

“Take this man away.” 

“Where, your Eminence ?” 

“To what place are we sending our lunatics just now?” 

“To Bicétre, your Eminence.” 

“Just so! Ask admission for Monsieur at Bicétre.” 

So, from the meridian of his glory, Salomon de Caus hastened 
to his setting, and at this point he vanishes from history. 
Legend, not altogether legendary, shows him once again. 

Some eighteen months or two years after he had been carried, 
“gagged and handcuffed,” to Bicétre, it fell to Marion Delorme 
{in the absence of her new lover Cinq-Mars) to do the honours of 
Paris for the Marquis of Worcester. The marquis took a fancy 
to visit Bicétre, which had even then an unrighteous celebrity 
from one end of Europe to the other. As they strolled through 
the “ quartier des fous” a creature made a spring at the bars of 
his cell. 

“ Marion—look, Marion! It isI! It is Salomon! I love you! 
Listen: I have made a discovery which will bring millions and 
millions to France! Let me out for God’s sake! I will give you 
the moon and all the stars to set me free, Marion!” 

“Do you know this man?” said Lord Worcester. 
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“Tam not at home in bedlam,” said Marion, who on principle 
allowed no corner to her conscience. 

“What is the discovery he talks of?” asked Lord Worcester of 
a warder. 

“He calls it steam, milord. They’ve all discovered something, 
milord.” 

Lord Worcester went back to Bicétre the next morning, and 
was closeted for an hour with the madman. At Marion Delorme’s 
in the afternoon he said— 

“In England we should not have put that man into a mad- 
house. Your Bicétre is not the most useful place. Who invented 
those cells? They have wasted to madness as fine a genius as 
the age has known.” 

Salomon de Caus died in Bicétre in 1626, 


Earlier than this, Bicétre the asylum shared the evil renown 
of Bicétre the prison. To prisoners and patients alike popular 
rumour assigned an equal fate. The first, it was said, were 
assassinated, the second were “ disposed of.” Now and again the 
warders and attendants amused themselves by organising a 
pitched battle between the “mad side” and the “ prison side”; 
the wounded were easily transferred to the infirmary, the dead 
were as easily packed into the trench beneath the walls. 

The very name of Bicétre—dungeon, mad-house, and cloaca 
of obscene infamies—became of dreadful import; not the Con- 
ciergerie, the Chatelet, Fort-l’Evéque, Vincennes, nor the 
Bastille itself inspired the common people and the bourgeoisie 
with such detestation and panic-fear. The general imagination, 
out-vieing rumour, peopled it with imps, evil genii, sorcerers, 
and shapeless monsters compounded of men and beasts. Medieval 
Paris, at a loss for the origins of things, ascribed them to the 
Fairies, the Devil, or Julius Caesar. It was said that the devil 
alighted in Paris one night, and brought in chains to the 
“plateau de Bicétre” a pauper, a madman, and a prisoner, 
with which three unfortunates he set agoing the prison on the 
one side and the asylum on the other, to minister to the menus 
plaisirs of the denizens of hell. Such grim renown as this 
was not easily surpassed; but at the end of Louis XIV.’s reign 
the common legend went a step further, and said that the devil 
had now disowned Bicétre! Rhymes sincere or satirical gave 
utterance to the terror and abhorrence of the vulgar mind. 


Throughout the whole of the eighteenth century, up to the 
time of the Revolution, say MM. Alhoy and Lurine (‘Les Prisons 
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de Paris’), Bicétre continued a treatment which in all respects 
is not easily paralleled: the helot’s lot and labour for pauperism ; 
the rod and worse for sickness of body and of mind; the dagger 
or the ditch, upon occasion, for mere human misfortune. Till 
the first grey glimmer of the dawn of prison reform, in the 
days of Louis XVI., Bicétre offered to “mere prisoners” the 
“sanctuary of a lion’s den,” and lent boldly to king, minister, 
nobles, clergy, police, and all the powers that were, the cells 
set apart for the mad as convenient places for stifling the wits 
and consciences of the sane. 


In 1789 Paris had thirty-two state prisons. Four years 
later the Terror itself was content with twenty-eight. One 
of the earliest acts of that vexed body, the National Assembly, 
was to appoint a commission of four of its members to the 
decent duty of visiting the prisons. The commissioners chosen 
were Fréteau, Barriére, De Castellane, and Mirabeau. Count 
Mirabeau at least—whose hot vagaries and the undying spite 
of his father had passed him through the hands of nearly every 
gaoler in France—had qualifications enough for the task ! 

The commissioners found within the black walls of “ ce hideux 
Bicétre” a population of close upon three thousand creatures, 
including “ paupers, children, paralytics, imbeciles and lunatics.” 
The administrative staff of all degrees numbered just three 
hundred. The governor, knowing his inferno, was not too 
willing to accord a free pass to the explorers, and Mirabeau and 
his colleagues had to give him a taste of their authority before 
he could be induced to slip the bolts of subterranean cells 
whose inmates “had been expiating twenty years the double 
crime of poverty and courage,” or against whom no decree had 
been pronounced but that of a lettre de cachet, or who had been 
involved, like the Prévot de Beaumont, in the crime of exposing 
some plot against the people’s welfare. Children were found in 
these cells chained to criminals and idiots. 


In April 1792, Bicétre gave admission to another set of com- 
missioners. This second was a visit of some mystery, not 
greatly noised, and under cover of the night. It was not nowa 
question of diving into moist and sunless caverns for living 
proofs (in fetters and stinking rags) of the hidden abuses of 
regal justice. The new commissioners came, quietly and almost 
by stealth, to make the first official trial of the Guillotine. 

The invention of Dr. Guillotin (touching which he had first 
addressed the Constituent Assembly in December 1789: “ With 
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this machine of mine, gentlemen, I shall shave off your heads 
in a twinkling, and you will not feel the slightest pain”) does 
not date in France as an instrument of capital punishment until 
1792; but under other names, and with other accessories, 
Scotland, Germany, and Italy had known a similar contrivance 
in the sixteenth century. In Paris, where sooner or later every- 
thing finishes with a couplet, the newspapers and broadsheets, 
not long after that midnight essaz at Bicétre, began to overflow 
gaily enough with topical songs (couplets de circonstance) in 
praise of the Doctor and his “razor.” Two fragmentary samples 
will serve :— 


Air—* Quand la Mer Rouge apparut.” 


“C'est un coup que l’on recoit 
Avant qu’on s’en doute; 
A peine on s’en apercoit, 
Car on n’y voit goutte. 
Un certain ressort caché, 
Tout & coup étant laché, 
Fait tomber, ber, ber, 
Fait sauter, ter, ter, 
Fait tomber, 
Fait sauter, 
Fait voler la téte ... 
C'est bien plus honnéte.” 


ie 


“Sur Vinimitable machine du Médecin Guillotin, propre 4 couper les 
tétes, et dite de son nom Guillotine.” 


Air—“* Du Menuet d’Exanudet.” 


« Guillotin, 
Médecin 
Politique, 
Imagine un beau matin 
Que pendre est inhumain 
Et peu patriotique ; 
Aussitot, 
Tl lui faut 
Un supplice 
Que, sans corde ni poteau, 
Supprime du bourreau 
L’oftice,” ete. 


It was on the 17th of April, 1792, that proof was made of the 
first guillotine—not yet famed through France as the nation’s 
razor. Three corpses, it is said (commodities easily procured 
at Bicétre), were furnished for the experiment, which Doctors 
Guillotin and Louis directed. Mirabeau’s physician and friend 
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Cabanis was of the party, and—a not unimportant assistant— 
Samson the headsman, with his two brothers and his son. “The 
mere weight of the axe,” said Cabanis, “sheared the heads with 
the swiftness of a glance, and the bones were clean severed 
(coupés net).” Dr. Louis recommended that the knife should be 
given an oblique direction, so that it might cut saw-fashion in 
its fall. The guillotine was definitely adopted; and eight 
days later, the 25th of April, it settled accounts with an assassin 
named Pelletier, who was the first to “look through the little 
window,” and “sneeze into the sack (éternuer dans le sac).” 


Four months after the first trial of the “ inimitable machine,” 
Bicétre paid its tribute of blood to the red days of September. 
In Bicétre, as elsewhere in Paris, that Sunday, 2nd of September, 
1792, and the three days that followed were long remembered. 
“ All France leaps distracted,” says Carlyle, “like the winnowed 
Sahara waltzing in sand colonnades!” In Paris, “ huge placards ” 
going up on the walls, “all steeples clangouring, the alarm- 
gun booming from minute to minute, and lone Marat, the man 
forbid,” seeing salvation in one thing only—in the fall of “ two 
hundred and sixty thousand aristocrat heads.” It was the 
beginning or presage of the Terror. 

The hundred hours’ massacre in the prisons of Paris, beginning 
on the Sunday afternoon, may be reckoned with the hours of 
St. Bartholomew. “The tocsin is pealing its loudest, the clocks 
inaudibly striking three.” The massacre of priests was just over 
at the Abbaye prison; and there, and at La Force, and at the 
Chatelet, and the Conciergerie, in each of these prisons the 
strangest court—which could not be called of justice but of 
revenge—was hurriedly got together, and prisoner after prisoner, 
fetched from his cell and swiftly denounced as a “ royalist 
plotter,” was thrust out into a “howling sea” of sansculottes 
and hewn to pieces under an arch of pikes and sabres. ‘“ Man 
after man is cut down,” says Carlyle ; “ the sabres need sharpening, 
the killers refresh themselves from wine-jugs.” Dr. Moore, author 
of the ‘Journal during a Residence in France,’ came upon one of 
the scenes of butchery, grew sick at the sight, and “ turned into 
another street.” Not fewer than a thousand and eighty-nine 
were slaughtered in the prisons, 

The carnage at Bicétre, on the Paris outskirts, was on the 
Monday, and here it seems to have been of longer duration and 
more terrible than elsewhere. Narratives of this butchery are 
not all in harmony. Prud’homme, author of the ‘Journal des 
Réyolutions de Paris,’ says that the mob started for Bicétre 
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towards three o’clock, taking with them seven pieces of cannon ; 
that a manufactory of false paper-money (assignats) was discovered 
in full swing in the prison, and that all who were concerned in it 
were killed without mercy; that Lamotte, husband of the “ Neck- 
lace Countess,” was amongst the prisoners, and that the people “at 
once took him under their protection ” ; that the debtors and “‘ the 
more wretched class of prisoners” were enlarged; and that the 
rest fell under pike, sabre and club. 

Barthélemi Maurice contradicts Prud’homme wholesale. The 
attack was at ten in the morning, he says, and not at three; 
there were no cannon; the paper-notes manufactory existed only 
in M. Prud’homme’s imagination; prisoners for debt were not 
lodged in Bicétre; the sick and the lunatics suffered no harm; 
and the famous Lamotte “never figured in any register of 
Bicétre.” 

Thiers (‘Histoire de la Révolution’) insists upon the cannon, 
says the killing was done madly for mere lust of blood, and that 
the massacre continued until Wednesday, the 5th of September. 

Peltier in his turn, royalist pamphleteer, gives his version of 
the tragedy. This Bicétre, says Peltier, was “the den of all the 
vices,” the sewer, so to speak, of Paris. “All were slain; 
impossible to figure up the number of the victims. I have heard 
it placed at as many as six thousand!” Peltier is not easily 
satisfied. “Eight days and eight nights, without one instant’s 
pause, the work of death went forward.” Pikes, sabres and 
muskets “ were not enough for the ferocious assassins, they had 
to bring cannon into play.” It was not until a mere handful of the 
prisoners remained “that they had recourse again to their small 
arms (que l’on en revenait aux petites armes).” 

Doubtless the most accurate account of this merciless affair is 
contained in the statement made to Barthélemi Maurice by pere 
Richard, doyen of the warders of Bicétre, and an eye-witness. It 
may be summarised from the pages of MM. Alhoy and Lurine :— 

“Master Richard traced on paper the three numbers, 166, 55 
and 22.—What are those? I asked him.—166, that is the 
number of the dead.—And 55 and 22, what are they ?—55 was 
the number of children in the prison, and only 22 were left us. 
The scoundrels killed 33 children, besides the 166 adults.—Tell 
me how it began.—They came bellowing up at ten that Monday 
morning, all in the prison so still that you might have heard a 
fly buzzing, though we had three thousand men in that morning.— 
But you had cannon, they say ; you defended yourselves.— Where 
did you get that tale, sir? We had no cannon, and we didn’t 
attempt to defend ourselves—What was the strength of the 
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attacking party?—A good three thousand, I should say; but of 
those not more than about two hundred were active, so to speak.— 
Did they bring cannon?—It was said they did, but I saw none, 
though I looked out at the main gate more than once.—What 
were their arms, then ?—Well, a ‘few of them had second-hand 
muskets (de méchants fusils), others had swords, axes, bludgeons 
(biches) and bills (crochets), but there were more pikes than 
anything else—Were there any well-dressed people amongst 
them ?—Oh, yes; the ‘judges’ especially; though the bulk of 
them were not much to look at.—How many ‘judges’ were 
there ?—A dozen; but they relieved one another.—If there were 
judges, there was some sort of formality, I suppose. What was 
the procedure? How did they judge, acquit and execute ?—They 
sat in the clerk’s office, a room down below, near the chapel. 
They made us fetch out the register; looked down the column of 
‘cause of imprisonment,’ and then sent for the prisoner. If you 
were too frightened to feel your legs under you, or couldn't get a 
word out quick, it was ‘guilty’ on the spot.—And then ?—Then 
the ‘ president’ said: ‘ Let the citizen be taken to the Abbaye.’ 
They knew outside what that meant. Two men seized him by 
the arm and led him out of the room. At the door he was face 
to face with a double row of cut-throats, a prod in the rear with 
a pike tossed him amongst them, and then—well there were 
some that took a good deal of finishing off.—They did not shoot 
them then?—No, there was no shooting.—And the acquittals ?— 
Well, if it was simply, ‘take the citizen to the Abbaye,’ they 
killed him. If it was ‘take him to the Abbaye,’ with Vive la 
nation! he was acquitted. It wasn’t over at nightfall. We 
passed the night of the 3rd with the cut-throats inside the prison 
walls ; they were just worn out. It began again on the morning of 
the 4th, but not quite with the same spirit. It was mostly the 
children who suffered on the Tuesday.—And the lunatics, and 
the patients, and the old creatures, did they get their throats 
cut, too?—No, they were all herded in the dormitories, with the 
doors locked on them, and sentinels inside to keep them from 
looking out of window. All the killing was done in the prison.— 
And when did they leave you? At about three on Tuesday 
afternoon; and then we called the roll of the survivors.—And 
the dead ?—We buried them in quicklime in our own cemetery.” 
The hideous mise-en-scene of pere Richard is, at the worst, 


a degree less reproachful than that of Prud’homme, Peltier, or 
M. Thiers. 


There was one worthy man at Bicétre, Dr. Pinel, whose 
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devotion to humanitarian science (a form of devotion not over- 
common in such places at that day) very nearly cost him his life 
at the hands of the revolutionary judges. Dr. Pinel, who had the 
notion that disease of the mind was not best cured by whipping, 
was accused by the Committee of Public Safety (under whose rule, 
it may be observed, no public ever went in greater terror) of 
plotting with medical science for the restoration of the monarchy ! 
It was a charge quite worthy of the wisdom and the tenderness 
for “public safety” of the Comité de Salut Public. Pinel, 
disdaining oratory, vouchsafed the simplest explanation of his 
treatment at Bicétre—and was permitted to continue it. 

Not so charitable were the gods to Théroigne de Mericourt, 
a woman singular amongst the women of the Revolution. Readers 
of Carlyle will remember his almost gallant salutations of her (a 
handsome young woman of the streets, who took a passion for the 
popular cause, and rode on a gun-carriage in the famous outing to 
Versailles) as often as she starts upon the scene. When he misses 
her from the procession, in the fourth book of the first 
volume, it is: “ But where is the brown-locked, light-behaved, 
fire-hearted Demoiselle Théroigne? Brown eloquent beauty, 
who, with thy winged words and glances, shalt thrill rough 
bosoms—whole steel battalions—and persuade an Austrian 
Kaiser; pike and helm lie provided for thee in due season, and 
alas! also strait waistcoat and long lodging in the Salpétriére.” —_ 

Théroigne was some beautiful village girl when the echo 
first reached her of the tocsin of the Revolution. She 
thought a woman was wanted there, and trudged hot-foot to 
Paris, perhaps through the self-same quiet lanes that saw the 
pilgrimage of Charlotte Corday. In Paris she took (for reasons 
of her own, one must suppose) the calling of “ unfortunate 
female”—the euphemism will be remembered as Carlyle’s—and 
dubbed herself the people’s Aspasia—“ l’Aspasie du peuple.” In 
“tunic blue,” over a “red petticoat,” crossed with a tricolour 
scarf and crowned with the Phrygian cap, she roamed the streets, 
“criant, jurant, blasphémant,” to the tune of the drum of 
rebellion. One day the women of the town, in a rage of fear or 
jealousy, fell upon her, stripped her, and beat her through the 
streets. She went mad, and in the first years of this century she 
was still an inmate of Bicétre. When the “women’s side” of 
Bicétre was closed, in 1803, Théroigne was transferred to the 
Salpétriére, where she died. 


During the hundred years (1748-1852) of the prisons of the 
Bagnes—those convict establishments at Toulon, Brest and 
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Rochefort, which took the place of the galleys, and which in their 
turn gave way to the modern system of transportation—it was 
from Bicétre that the chained cohorts of the forcats were 
despatched on their weary march through France. The ceremony 
of the ferrement, or putting in irons for the journey, was one of 
the sights of Paris for those who could gain admission to the 
great courtyard of the prison. At daybreak of the morning 
appointed for the start the long chains and collars of steel were 
laid out in the yard, and the prison smiths attended with their 
mallets and portuble anvils; the convicts for whom these 
preparations were afoot keeping up a terrific din behind their 
grated windows. When all was ready for them, they were 
tumbled out by batches and placed in rows along the wall. 
Every man had to strip to the skin, let the weather be what it 
might, and a sort of smock of coarse calico was tossed to him 
from a pile in the middle of the yard; he did not dress until the 
toilet of the collar was finished. This, at the rough hands of 
the smith and his aids, was a sufficiently painful process. The 
convicts were called up in alphabetical order, and to the neck of 
each man a heavy collar was adjusted, the triangular bolt of which 
was hammered to by blows of a wooden mallet. To the padlock 
was attached a chain which, descending to the prisoner’s waistbelt, 
was taken up thence and riveted to the next man’s collar, and in 
this way some two hundred for¢ats were tethered like cattle in what 
was called the chaine volante. The satyr-like humours of the 
gang, singing and capering on the cobbles, shouting to the echo 
the name of some criminal hero as he stepped out to receive his 
collar, and sometimes joining hands in a frenzied dance, which 
was broken only by the savage use of the warders’ batons—all 
this was the sport of the well-dressed crowd of spectators. 

As far as the outskirts of Paris the convicts were carried in 
chars-d-bancs, an armed escort on either side; and when the 
prison doors were thrown open to let them out the whole canaille 
of the town was waiting to receive them with yells of derision, to 
which the forgats responded with all the oaths they had. This 
was one of the most popular spectacles of Paris until the middle 
of the present century. 


An essential sordidness is the character most persistent in the 
history of Bicétre—a dull squalor, with perpetual crises of 
unromantic agony. There is no glamour upon Bicétre; no 
silken gown with a domino above it rustles softly by lantern-light 
through those grimy wickets. It is not here that any gallant 
prisoner of state comes, bribing the governor to keep his table 
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furnished with the best, receiving his love-letters in baskets of 
fruit, giving his wine-parties of an evening. In the records of 
Vincennes and the Bastille the novelist will always feel himself at 
home, but Bicétre has daunted him. It is poor Jean Valjean, of 
‘Les Miserables,’ squatting “in the north corner of the court- 
yard,” choked with tears, “while the bolt of his iron collar was 
being riveted with heavy hammer-blows.” This is the solitary 
figure of interest which Bicétre has given to fiction. 

If a shadowy figure may be added, it is from the same phantas- 
magoric gallery of Victor Hugo. Bicétre was the prison of the 
nameless faint-heart who weeps and moans through the incredible 
pages of ‘Le Dernier Jour d’un Condamné.’ Then, and until 
1836, Bicétre was the last stage but one (/’avant-derniére étape) 
on the road to the guillotine. ‘The last was the Conciergerie, 
close to the Place de Greve. The shadow-murderer of ‘Le 
Dernier Jour d’un Condamné’—for there is no real stuff of 
murder in him, and he is the feeblest and least sympathetic puppet 
of fiction—is useful only as bringing into relief the old, disused 
and forgotten cachot du condamné, or condemned cell, of Bicétre. 
It was a den eight feet square; rough stone walls, moist and 
sweating, like the flags which made the flooring; the only 
“window” a grating in the iron door; a truss of straw on a stone 
couch in a recess; and an arched and blackened ceiling, wreathed 
with cobwebs. 

Starting out of sleep one night, Hugo’s condemned man lifts 
his lamp and sees spectral writings, figures and arabesques in 
crayons, blood and charcoal, dancing over the walls of the cell— 
the “ visitors’ book” of generations of condamnés & mort who have 
preceded him. Some had blazoned their names in full, with 
grotesque embellishments of the capital letter and a motto 
underneath breathing their last defiance to the world; and in one 
corner, “traced in white outline, a frightful image, the figure of 
the scaffold, which, at the moment that I write, may be rearing 
its timbers for me! The lamp all but fell from my hands,” 


Ticue Hopxrns. 








Che Guests of the Wolfmaster. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


“Svcu a bout as we have just seen,” said I to Marshfield, as we 
emerged from the fencing club, “is all very well, most brilliant 
and all that—but it is absolutely inconceivable at sharps.” 

“Ah!” said Marshfield enigmatically. 

I noticed that he looked as though he could a tale unfold. I 
knew then that he had sought me that afternoon in my most 
likely haunt to pour into my willing ear one of his latest 
stories. 

“ You recollect,” he went on presently, in his usual complacent, 
measured manner—“ you recollect Sholto Cameron—I mean you 
remember my speaking of him ?” 

The sound of the name whipped up my attention at once. I 
had never met the man, but had none the less learned to take 
a vivid interest in his singular personality. Rapidly, while 
Marshfield paused, evidently for the purpose of allowing me to do 
so, I recalled the salient points of what I had heard of this man’s 
career.* It was indeed a curious story; that of one who, having 
been struck to the heart, at the time of life when the heart is 
virginal as falling snow, by a love which had been snatched away 
from him, as it seemed, for ever, at the very instant of its 
revelation, had spent seven years seeking over the face of the 
world whether that soaring transport, which had been such 2 
glorious initiation to him on the threshold of manhood, was ever 
to be found again. Startling enough had been some of the in- 
cidents of that extraordinary and novel pilgrimage of love (during 
which Lord Sholto Cameron had acquired, among other cosmo- 
politan reputations, that of the most unscrupulous libertine and 
irresistible Lothario of the age), but none more so than the high- 


* Readers of TEMPLE Bar may possibly remember also my version of 
another of Marshfield’s stories, under the title of “The Equilibrium of 
Mrs. Tollmage.” 
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handed, uncompromising manner in which, having by an un- 
expected turn of fortune’s wheel been brought once more across 
the path of the woman whose memory had remained through al} 
his dissoluteness the soul of his heart, he had, within the hour of 
their meeting again, carried her away from under the very eyes of 
her husband. The latter was a dignitary of the Church, with 
whom she had lived to all appearance happily, and beyond doubt 
placidly, for several years. This final escapade of Sholto the 
reprobate had been remarkable enough from the romantic point 
of view; but still more so was its unusual sequel—the state of all- 
earthly but unspeakable happiness in which the strange couple 
seemed to have been living ever since their fortuitous, despaired- 
of reunion: Sholto, the man of a thousand ephemeral loves 
repudiated almost as soon as tasted, of a thousand scandalous 
adventures: Mrs. Tollmage, the proud, the apathetic, the glacial, 
as she was supposed to be ... So, the wild Cameron was again 
to the fore, and in a duel! It then flashed upon me that, as 
previously described by Marshfield, he was none of your academic 
fencers, and the vision of that masterly, deliberate, terrible thrust 
which had concluded the encounter we had just witnessed on 
the floor of the fencing club rose vividly before my mind’s eye. 

“The deuce!” said I, with a definite pang of regret and dis- 
appointment. “Is that the end of itall?” And then, moralising : 
“Jealousy, I suppose. It could not goon forever. Jealousy— 
on his side, of course.” 

But, as I looked for confirmation, Marshfield was still smiling. 
his thin smile quite inscrutably. 

“Jealousy?” he replied; “ not exactly. At least, not the 
sort of jealousy any one has heard of for some centuries. It was 
curious enough, the whole story—motive, execution, and finale.” 

The utter absence of concern upon the speaker’s face struck me 
with surprise. Cold-blooded creature! The man had been his 
friend for years! But Marshfield has his own way of telling his 
tales ; and so I listened, as we continued our western trend beneath 
the skeleton trees. 

“You are probably aware,” said he, starting upon his narrative 
with measured delivery and chosen epithets, as one lecturing from 
his notes, “‘ that the wolf, an extinct animal in England, is still to 
be found on the Continent. To this day there exists in France an 
office which savours quaintly of the old world, that of wolfmaster, 
or Lieutenant de Louveterie, whose work it is to assist in carrying 
out annually the destruction of as many wolves as possible. 

“When I was last in Paris, the guest of that incomparable 
couple, Lord Sholto Cameron and his wife—now regularly so, for 
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the Venerable the Archdeacon, my good old friend, had fallen 
victim to the influenza a year before—they received an invitation 
to spend a week at the chateau of a certain M. de Sourdes, who, 
holding an appointment such as I have described, was hospitably 
inclined to extend its rare privilege to a select few in wolfing- 
time. Sholto, eager to accept, asked and obtained permission for 
me to accompany them, though,’truth to say, I am hardly the type 
of individual the wolfmaster generaily invited on such occasions. 

“ The chateau of La Motte-Herbault is one of those eighteenth- 
century French country mansions, all for luxury and comfort, and 
with nothing left of medieval sternness about it, for all that it 
was built upon the foundation of an antique stronghold, as its 
name implies. It stands well in the Sologne district—good 
sporting country, as you know—midway between Berry and 
Touraine. I like,” said Marshfield, with a little pedantic nod, 
“to speak of France in terms of the old provinces: it means so 
much more, historically, than their new-fangled departments. A 
very perfect house, with pointed roofs of slate and much curvetting 
ironwork. The main body, originally a hunting-box of the first 
Bourbon king, broad and stately, with double marble stairs 
leading in Renaissance style to the great door, is flanked at right 
angles by two pavilions of later rococo times, which must have 
witnessed, in their pristine days of powder and patch and general 
dissoluteness, a number of tender adventures and souwpers fins. 
These buildings, in conjunction with a noble iron gate, inclose 
what the architects of such places term the cour d'honneur. The 
winter from which we are barely emerging has been, you may 
conceive, propitious to the seekers of wolf-premiums; and M. de 
Sourdes, as lieutenant of the district, had had more opportunities 
to carry out the duties of his office than, as he told me, for the 
last ten years. It is not, however, of the mysteries of Louveterie 
that I would entertain you now, but rather of Sholto, and I will 
leave our adventures with hound and gun out of sight. 

“‘ Sholto, who, in loco, shows himself quite continental, gave me 
what he called ‘7a carte du pays, mon cher.’ But, save our host, 
the Camerons ‘themselves, one beauteous Madame Andreassy (of 
whom more anon), and the fine man that she held as her cavalier, 
my fellow-guests—-good specimens of the fashionable French male 
and female, ready of speech, excellent of manners, and loose of 
morals, most of them—had no especial interest for me. 

“ Vicomte de Sourdes (a descendant, by the way, of the fourth 
Henry of France, from the wrong side of course), the owner, not 
only of the chateau and its demesne, but also of enormous tracts 
in the wild Sologne, is a thorough sportsman, a type rarer in 
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France than among us, but nevertheless to be found occasionally, 
for all our traditional jokes; a hard rider, a first-class whip and 
shot, with that intense and intelligent appreciation for things 
English that seems not only the mark of every true sportsman, 
but, in these days of systematic democratisation over yonder, the 
acme of bon ton among the exclusive set. A middle-aged widower 
who, having suitably married off all his daughters, has resumed 
the demeanour of the Vert-Galant, that forebear he is so proud 
of and whom he undoubtedly recalls to the mind; merry-eyed, 
deep-chested, with ringing laugh and conquering upturned grey 
moustache ; drinking his three bottles of Burgundy, and loving 
the company of pretty women in his house as much (though not 
more) as that of men that are men. ‘ Des hommes, jarnidiew .. . 
pas des mannequins, palsambleu !’ as he says (for he has adopted 
a selection of expletives suited to his ancestry and appearance), 
fellows who can paddle the half-frozen marshes with eye and hand 
on the alert, who can do justice to his piqueur’s sagacity in the 
boar-hunt, follow him up steeps and across torrents that would 
make an M.F.H. stare; fellows, besides, who can come in the 
evening to the choice dinner and his old Volnay, and turn a 
wide-awake eye, jarnicoton! upon the new toilettes, and a gallant 
ear to the conversation of his fairer guests. I think it was 
distinctly understood in the world that none but fair faces on the 
one hand, and thoroughpaced good and stout fellows on the other, 
were ever entertained by the Vicomte at La Motte-Herbault ; 
and invitations were appreciated accordingly. How I came to be 
there,” commented Marshfield, “ was owing to the fact that M. de 
Sourdes had nothing to refuse Sholto. 

“Of course, the long tale of the latter's adventures, amorous 
and otherwise, was well known to the set in which our Vicomte 
lived; his unbreakable vigour of health and strength, and the 
magnificence of his wife’s beauty, were equally eloquent qualifica- 
tions for the freedom of La Motte-Herbault. 

“The house, as I have said, was full. And if in one way it 
was a perfect Walhalla for lovers of sport, it was also in another 
a veritable Abbey of Thelema for the lovers of those easy, 
ephemeral and transparent plots of gallantry which are the 
very salt of life in an idle society. Anyhow, the only two 
unpardonable crimes at La Motte-Herbault were: not to be 
amusing or not to know how to amuse oneself. 

“Sholto and his wife—it is impossible now to reckon one 
without the other—came, however, perilously close to the first 
offence. But he redeemed the situation, as you will see, with his 
usual brilliancy.” 
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Marshfield paused a moment, his eyes absently lost in the 
copper mist hanging over distant Kensington. 

“That I am,” he pursued, taking up the interrupted thread of 
his story and his stroll in the same leisurely fashion, “of the 
cold-blooded order of vertebrates, is, I believe, the figurative and 
as usual untechnical way my friends have of describing me—I am 
incapable of creating the warmth requisite for enthusiasm. Yet 
my interest in the Camerons began to run curiously near such 
weakness. In my eyes Sholto has always been the most splendid 
type of the natural man—a civilised being if you will, artistic 
too, and cultivated in a certain odd way, but one in whom civilised 
polish has deadened nothing of man’s native savagery. These 
characteristics were remarkable enough in his dishevelled youth- 
time (as the French have it), but their working after he had, as 
any Viking or Northman of old might have done, snatched and 
carried off the woman he wanted, were immeasurably more 
wonderful. 

“T can only think of the superb mating of the lion in the midst 
of minor weaker life of the world, terrible yet admirable, all 
sufficient and serenely scornful of aught beyond the égoisme « 
deux. Byron has a rhyme somewhere, I believe, anent his 
yearning that the whole of beautiful womankind had but one 
mouth, that he might kiss it. Now, my Sholto had found what 
was to him the living realisation of all feminine glory and delight 
in this willing captive of his bow and spear. In fact, the love of 
the whilom Don Juan seemed, after these years, to grow more 
exalted. 

“To watch this man and this woman in the midst of the most 
artificial, the most subtly corrupt society imaginable, remaining 
as wholly, selfishly, single-mindedly centred in each other as the 
first pair themselves might have been in the Garden of Eden, was, 
you will admit, to one whose passion is to observe, above all to 
observe human nature, a spectacle as interesting as it was rare. 
Conceive, if you can... but no, an earthly being such as you 
could not conceive the delicate delight of the moral anatomist 
with such phenomena under his scalpel ! 

“Our host, however, I fancy, had hardly reckoned upon such a 
state of things when he had asked the couple down as his guests 
of honour. ‘C'est du délire, positivement, he said to me the first 
evening, ‘this passion of your friend for his spouse! There is 
only one case like it on record, that of my ancestor, the great 
Henri, for my ancestress, the beautiful d’Estrée . . . and that, you 
know, had at least the excuse of irregularity. It is, perhaps, not 
so amusing for us others as if it was. . . well, the other way, but, 
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sangrebleu, I understand it—yes, I understand it. Peste! what a 
superb woman, your friend’s wife!’ 

“As for me, I have seldom passed a more agreeable time than 
those three days of the great snowstorm. It was a terrific 
blizzard, and there was no question of man, and far less of horse, 
venturing into the country. In consequence, the whole society 
was thrown upon its own resources for enjoyment indoors. At 
first, no doubt, the feminine camp, and perhaps some of the men, 
too, welcomed the situation. 

“ But in the circumstances you can imagine what sort of a forcing 
house La Motte-Herbault became for the development of what in 
that society is euphemistically called flirtage. In a very short 
time, the wholesome equilibrium between the business of sport 
and the relaxation of ladies’ society being destroyed, a loaded 
atmosphere of storm began to be felt within as well as without. 
Our host, I think, foresaw it. (Perhaps he had had some previous 
experience of the kind!) He spent most of the ample spare time 
between meals, prolonged as festively as possible, in anxiously 
tapping the weather-glass, in vainly scanning the thick falling 
flakes for a peep of sky, or interviewing, in useless consultation 
and with desolate countenance, sundry brick-coloured, odd-faced 
piqueurs. 

“The ladies, who up to now had been all sweetness with each 
other and with their admitted swains, began to discover elements 
of disturbance in the new joy of having the latter in attendance 
from morning till night—too severe a test at the best of times. 
Lovers’ quarrels ensued, and raids (whether in perverse initiative 
or for mere reprisals) into camps hitherto respected; acerbity 
in some cases, exchange of hostages in others. 

“Towards the third day relations in this small, very earthly 
paradise became exceedingly strained indeed, and natural observa- 
tion from a perfectly neutral standpoint correspondingly amusing. 
On the evening of the fourth the storm suddenly abated outside ; 
but it broke out indoors, produced, in fact, the strong diversion 
required to clear the atmosphere of latent discontent. 

“For some time Madame Andreassy, of the whole company, 
had, under my watchful eye, exhibited the most obvious signs of 
exasperation. Of this lady I have promised further details. 
Hers was an interesting personality, one that at any time would 
have well repaid special study. A Levantine Greek, married to 
some immensely rich financier of her own nationality, who did not 
accompany her to La Motte-Herbault, she was, barring Lady 
Sholto, far and away the most beautiful woman of the party, in 
her own limber, luxurious, Oriental way ; and it did not need the 
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pantomime of my genial host’s countenance and gesture when 
referring to her to make me form a pretty shrewd conjecture as 
to what particular class of feminine temperament she belonged. 
I heard she had known Sholto in days gone by.—That Sholto! it 
would seem as if there had never been a notoriously pretty 
woman in the world he had not known. 

“She had nevertheless a very fine swain of her own—a man in 
a thousand, certainly, in the eyes of a woman of her nature. By 
the way, you may have heard of him; he is a celebrated fre- 
quenter of the salles d’armes, and has had as many duels as Bussy 
d’Amboise—the Chevalier de Navarrenx.” 

“Manuel de Navarrenx, do you mean?” I exclaimed. The 
name brought back at once to my mind the starting point of my 
friend’s tale. “Why, of course. I have crossed a courteous blade 
with him myself at the Mirlitons in Paris. He is one of the first 
four. A handsome fellow. A little too theatrical perhaps, but it 
suits him uncommonly. To see him, in his black velvet, fall on 
guard with his die-away airs and his white, melancholy face, so 
odd in its contrast to that fierce, up-turned moustache that stabs 
the moon—well, it is worth seeing! Looks as if he had just 
stepped out of a Velasquez canvas. Then to feel the masterly 
touch of his blade, revealing in a second the whole affectation of 
his seeming languor...! Yet he makes it go down.” 

“That is the very man,” continued Marshfield. ‘ Well, despite 
the fact that, as I said, he was her special servant (a recent 
conquest too, evidently, for I thought to detect a certain ardour 
under the languorous mien you have described), the little lady was 
nevertheless quite ready to throw him overboard for Sholto. That 
was apparent to me the very first time I laid eyes upon them 
together. 

“T was in the great white and gold salon early and watched the 
guests file in. Madame Andreassy arrived, with calculated effect, 
just one moment after the dinner announcement: I think she 
flattered herself she was the last and certainly the most noticeable 
of the assembly. But she had reckoned without the Sholtos ; for, 
even as she swung herself into the room, clad in the most daring 
of the late lamented Worth’s creations, and was revelling in 
the little stir her appearance created, the English couple halted 
side by side on the threshold of another door opposite, and all 
eyes turned with a sort of amazed admiration upon them. 

“T hardly ever realised so strongly before how much our own 
race, at its best, surpasses all others than at the moment when I 
saw the magnificent pair advance upon us in the midst of all that 
was vigorous among men and fair among women in France. 
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“Sholto looked to me as distinctly beautiful as might an antique 
god (if we can imagine an antique god swarthy and aquiline) 
stepped down from his heathen paradise among the common herd 
of men’; his wife, in her trailing dress of white velvet, large and 
sumptuous, yet simple, as superior to all women present in herself 
as was the noble cut and hang of her robes to their elaborate 
toilets. Sholto, as he told me later, insisted upon a yearly dress- 
buying pilgrimage to Vienna, the only place on this planet, 
according to his wide and special knowledge of such matters, 
where justice could be done to a splendour of that standard. 

“The general movement which greeted their entrance was 
almost equivalent to an outcry, and, unobserved, I noticed the 
extraordinary series of changes which passed over Madame 
Andreassy’s face. If ever a devil looked out of a woman’s eyes, 
he looked out of the fair Levantine’s as she shot a glance from 
her former admirer to his wife and back again. 

“Presently Sholto, perfect in affable suavity, was assigned to 
convey her in to dinner; the host, I fancy, must have had a little 
delicate hint to that effect. I have given you to understand that 
M. de Sourdes had a genial sympathy with most péchés mignons, 
above all, as he told me, with one of his great laughs, when 
committed by pécheresses mignonnes. After the first shock, caused 
by the Englishwoman’s appearance, Madame Andreassy had re- 
covered all her native confidence. She knew—none better—the 
power of her own audacious charm. Moreover, it could never 
enter into her conception of ethics that it were possible to prefer 
the fruits of one’s own lawful preserves to those that could be 
rifled from a neighbour’s ground. 

“TI sat opposite. The lady to whom I was entrusted having, 
in a very short time, openly showed that she did not consider me 
game worthy of her shot, I was able, over an exquisite cheer, to 
devote all my attention to them. Madame Andreassy spoke 
English—a language unfamiliar at our end of the table, therefore 
more private ; and though she must have seen that I was listening, 
and been well aware that she was revealing little secrets, she did 
not seem to care—probably, for the same reason, that all through 
life has induced people of that kind to treat me as of no account. 
It is not flattering, but it is convenient. 

“She was delightful to watch, laying her snares as deftly, 
as eagerly, as restlessly as a spider; with the same seeming 
purposelessness covering the same exactness of design. And yet 
Sholto, as he looked down at the beauty that displayed itself by 
his side, ripe as a peach, and as tempting, had nought but per- 
functory glances of civility. At first she was demure and simple 
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—airs that contrasted piquantly with the depth of knowledge in 
her brown eyes, where the devil that was enthroned was now of 
the most alluring kind. But, presently, she realised the necessity 
of more vigorous attack. 

“* Mon Dieu! how strange they should meet again—she who 
had thought they never would—never! Did he remember how 
many years ago ?—the yacht, the dear yacht!’ 

“Sholto bowed with an air that might pass for one of delicate 
discretion—that discretion which is as salt to the other savours of 
a romantic understanding. But his eyes wandered rather listlessly 
from his neighbour down the long row of faces till they caught 
Lady Sholto’s gaze, and then they brightened with that wonder- 
ful flame I had first seen in them the day he had recognised his 
lost love in the poor Archdeacon’s drawing-room. 

“Then, as if refreshed and satisfied, he turned suddenly a 
polite but extinguished glance upon Madame Andreassy, and she, 
with a mock-modest eyelid upon her cheek, proceeded upon her 
reminiscences. 

“«That night at Smyrna, when the moon rose, and she and her 
poor father—pauvre papa, il est mort, vous savez—had supped 
with Lord Sholto; and—did he remember ?—poor papa had fallen 
so fast asleep; Lord Sholto had sat near her on deck, and he had 
said things—oh, but things !’ 

“She laughed, but her laugh was, designedly or not, a little 
tremulous. 

“<Eh? Ifshe had listened to him that night when he wanted 
to give the order to let the white wings of the dear yacht to the 
wind, if they had sailed together away ——’ 

“She paused, and Sholto, with a light laugh, cried, in his airy 
French— 

“* Tiens, and did I offer to run away with papa, too?’ 

“*Oh, non—je me trompe, said the Levantine, with a sudden 
daring look, and sinking her voice as she relapsed once more into 
English ; ‘that night papa was not of the company.’ 

“* Mon dieu, Madame,’ said he, with a shrug of his shoulders, 

‘moonlight or starlight, at Smyrna or in Japan, those — on 
the yacht were all so like each other that—ma foi... .’ 

“ The rebuke was radical. It required all the meatentedoun of 
a’Sholto to dare such a one. 

‘““Madame Andreassy grew a little pale. I saw the diamonds 
on her bosom scintillate under the quickened pulse of her heart. 
After a scarcely perceptible pause, however, she said, with 
admirable composure — 

“‘T see, All the past is to be forgotten, then. So much the 
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better; what is past is finished, and what is finished is stupid. 
We must then remake acquaintance, Milord. It is the present 
that is the good time.’ 

“«<* Ah, the present,’ repeated Sholto, his eyes playing truant 
again; ‘ yes, the present is good, as you say, Madame.’ 

“Madame Andreassy followed his eyes, and, with a sudden 
petulant movement, rolled her bread between her fingers as if she 
would have kneaded a little cake of poison. 

“Meanwhile, her own particular cavalier ate his dinner, quite 
undisturbed, between the smiles of two minois chiffonnés, one of 
which belonged to the neglectful dame allotted to me. There 
was no jealous quiver on his conquering moustache, no anxious 
roll of his fatal eye. In fact, if truth be told, he stared a good 
deal himself at Lady Sholto, who was well within his range of 
vision. He was an experienced Thelemite. 

“* How changed he is, your Sholto!’ said the little lady to me 
suddenly, after dinner that night, and with an angry look, as if she 
held me in some way responsible. ‘I knew him long ago, but it’s 
not the same man. Say, then, what has happened tohim? He 
used to be so gay, so full of talk!’ Then, as if struck with fresh 
indignation, ‘C’est qu’il est abruti, ce pawvre Sholto! It is that 
terribly large Englishwoman, that statue in low dress! Ah, what 
a marriage! And a propos,’ dropping her voice, ‘is it a marriage, 
en parenthese? You can tell. One hears funny things. Our 
good hostess is all propriety, of course, and she would hardly ask 
us to meet such a ménage if she knew.’ 

“And Madame Andreassy modestly rearranged a camellia in 
her bosom, casting down her eyes with a sudden assumption of 
particularity that was quite charming. ‘It would be a little 
strong, hein ?’ 

“¢QOh, reassure yourself,’ I said. ‘Lady Sholto is Lady Sholto 
Cameron as fully as law or church can make her.’ 

“* Tant mieux, said Madame tartly, closing her fan with a 
snap ; ‘and since how long?’ 

“* Madame,’ said I, ‘I believe the eldest child is nearly three 
years old.’ 

“Ignoring her first repulse, the dauntless dame began her 
attack afresh the next day. I almost admired her perseverance, 
her unshakable belief in her own power and in the frailty of 
masculine resolution, in the face of the rebuffs which, though now 
with the most perfect breeding in the world, Sholto continued to 
administer. She left no wile untried, down to extravagant 
eulogies of Lady Sholto’s beauty and effusive civility to the latter 
(who, by the way, received it after the stony fashion that I defy 
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anyone but an Englishwoman to adopt in perfection). The next 
move was an affected coldness, a blasting scorn and indifference, 
and a melting show of favour towards her own chevalier. This 
last note, in her endeavour, no doubt, to awaken some answering 
chord in Sholto’s system, she pitched somewhat too high even 
for her sympathetic surroundings; but the beau Navarrenx, for 
all his dlasé air, seemed to turn the tune to pleasant account for 
himself. 

“These undercurrents, so long as the busy life, which kept the 
men out of doors during the best part of the day, lasted, did not 
make much difference in the social intercourse at La Motte- 
Herbault. But during the great imprisonment, when the general 
harmony began, as I have informed you, to be seriously disturbed, 
the married lovers became the butt for either the mockery or the 
ill-humour of the company. 

“ Now the men, as a rule, would have been content to accept 
them just as they were; in fact, it pleased me to note the un- 
conscious respect which marked their intercourse with the English 
beauty. But, to the ladies—even to those who did not regard the 
pair with vindictiveness—the pair were a bore and a restraint, 
and I am not prepared to say that in the end their host did not 
find them so too. Madame Andreassy’s bitter tongue had a 
ceaseless gibe in their intention, be they absent or present. 
‘Milady Eve has gone to bed,’ I heard her inform Navarrenx one 
evening in the smoking-room, as he squatted at her little feet, 
smoking with ecstatically upturned eyes each half-finished 
cigarette as she handed it to him. ‘ You saw her leave just now 
in the middle of cette chere Nasha’s pretty Spanish song—‘ Besito.’ 
Milord Adam went after her to light the candles. Through the 
door I saw them; I saw him plant-a great kiss there, on the 
nape of her neck. It is becoming quite indecent,’ said the 
Levantine, viciously twisting (as no one was within sight but 
myself) a lock of the chevalier’s black hair. 

“Next day—the last—Lady Sholto pretexted a headache, and 
would not come down at all. In the evening, as I issued from my 
room at dinner-time, I collided with Sholto, who was emerging 
from his wife’s apartment: we were both located in the same 
corridor in a side-wing overlooking the garden. He was marching 
along very absently, a smile and the note of a song on his lip; his 
cheek was flushed. He stepped back from contact with me, and 
seemed to fall awake from some glorious dream. 

“ «My God, Marshfield,’ he said in an altered voice—‘ my God, 
how I do love that woman... .!’ 

“The repast that night, perhaps by reason of Lady Sholto’s 
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absence, was the most exuberantly mirthful I had yet known 
even in that jovial house. Even before the circulation of the 
champagne (which, in the usual French style, appeared late, just 
before dessert) the gaiety of the party was great; then it became 
boisterous. 

‘“‘M. de Sourdes was in high spirits at the announced prospect 
of a break in the weather, and, like a mettled steed confined over- 
long to stables on high diet, in a rare state of physical exuberance. 
His great laugh rang out and made the glasses tingle. Sholto, 
however, was in a dangerous mood. Those that knew him less 
well might have accused him of having what the French call une 
pointe de vin; but, whatever the cause of the secret intoxication 
that fired his eye, he alone of the noisy company—excepting of 
course myself—was that night sober in the accepted sense when 
dessert came round. 

‘* As for Madame Andreassy, if I suspected her of entertaining 
divers minor devils before, I can vouch she seemed possessed of 
Lucifer himself then—and infernally pretty she looked, too. 
Some of her attentions, these languorous and mysterious, she 
bestowed upon the cavalier at her side, whose pale face seemed 
almost deathlike in contrast with the somewhat heated counte- 
nances around, but whose long and white fingers made as good 
play with cup and beaker as the best of them. But Sholto, 
opposite to her, was as usual her butt, the mark for her shrillest 
gibes, her most daring mockery. He met them with imperturb- 
able, if insolent, good humour, underlying which I felt—how 
shall I describe it ?—a sort of deadly purpose, ready to spring, 
yet biding its time. 

“The servants withdrew; the ladies lingered; the Vicomte, 
his handsome face ominously crimsoned, passed the wine and 
called for healths. 

“*Ah ca! A little more energy, you there! Madame, a 
glass of wine to the most beautiful eyes in the world! Milord, 
empty me that glass a little quicker than that. Mon Colonel, 
just you fill Milord’s glass, please; we are going to drink to 
ces dames,’ 

“*Pardon,’ said Sholto, lying negligently back in his chair, 
as all the men rose with a half-tipsy shout of approval. ‘ Pardon, 
you will excuse me: a matter of principle, my dear host. I 
have drunk enough to ces dames in my life. At present and 
for the future I drink only to my wife.’ 

“The slight emphasis on the words ces dames could, by any- 
one disposed to see in it an implied meaning, be taken as a 
piece of supreme impertinence. Everybody paused, some with 
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glasses arrested midway to their lips, some amused, some curious, 
some inclined to be angry. Madame Andreassy, her small 
head craned forward, her eyes fixed as you may see a lovely 
little viper poised for the dart. 

“<T drink,’ said Sholto, who now rose to his feet and swung 
slowly a brimming glass with a kind of suppressed fierceness, 
‘I drink to My Lady.’ 

“He drained it to the last drop, set it down, and sent his 
eyes round the tables—steel blue, with contracted pupils, 
challenging. 

“Voila qui est fort,’ said the Levantine, at last breaking the 
silence. ‘Lady Sholto must be proud, my faith, to have such 
a paladin for her knight! Yet, in these days can be gallant that 
way who will.’ She went on speaking with loud intent to 
Navarrenx, and shrugging her audacious shoulders: ‘An 
Englishman, above all: it can cost him nothing but the trouble 
to say the words. It is not the fashion now with Englishmen 
to consider their words worth maintaining Now in olden 
days a man who would exalt his wife at the expense of other 
ladies—ah, then it was more serious! He would have thought 
twice about it... .’ 

“There was an indescribable uproar upon this, the spell of 
surprise at Sholto’s curious behaviour being broken: high notes 
of feminine protest, the loud laughter of a few men, the mock 
anger of others, and the loud voice of M. de Sourdes from the 
end of the table, accompanied by thumps of his great fist. 

“*¢ Jarnidieu! I do not exactly say I am with you, my good 
Sholto. Ihave too much the temperament of my great ancestor 
for that, ventre saint-gris! But I can admire you for it, and 
by my soul I do—eh, Mesdames, do not tear my eyes out—ha, ha, 
ha! One may admire without imitating, jarnicoton! I have 
a large heart and the devil F 

“In the midst of this hubbub Navarrenx slowly subsided into his 
seat and fell to dissecting a slice of pineapple upon his plate, with 
heavy lids cast down and the greatest nicety possible. Madame 
Andreassy shot a sidelong look at him, and her nostrils quivered. 
Sholto still of the whole company remained standing, waiting 
as if eager to speak, but unwilling that his words should be lost; 
and Madame called attention to his attitude with a small, 
vindictive, pointed forefinger. 

“*Silence, if you please, Messtewrs et Mesdames! Let the 
model husband speak once more—if it is not very amusing, it 
may be instructive for us poor people—Well, chevalier of the 
fine phrases ?’ 
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“ ‘Madame,’ said Sholto, his countenance lit by an extraordinary 
joyousness, ‘ you spoke of olden days—the fine olden days when 
a knight could maintain his lady’s supremacy at the point of 
his lance. They were good times, you think ...so do I. A 
man could then show what his love meant, to the shedding of 
his blood, or, better still, the blood of others. Ladies could 
judge of the value of their lover’s devotion. But are we now 
so degenerate in this house of the great Vert-Galant’s son ?— 
I cannot believe it. We cannot, it is true, tilt with lance and 
mace; but cannot we wield the sword? ...I say that I drink 
to My Lady as the fairest and the first of women. I am ready 
to uphold my word, and, gentlemen, I challenge you to drink 
the toast! Are there no cavaliers round this table ready to 
maintain their lady’s fairness as I do mine?’ 

“Again his eye ranged the table, passing over many an 
astounded face to fix itself on the bent black head opposite to him. 

“Chevalier de Navarrenx,’ he cried, and his voice rang like 
a clarion—‘ beau Chevalier de Navarrenx, what say you?’ 

“Navarrenx looked up with a surprised countenance; then, 
meeting Sholto’s provoking smile, he drew his brows together. 
But without giving him time to speak, Madame Andreassy, in 
a voice which her excitement pitched almost to a scream, cried 
out— 

“¢M. de Navarrenx, Milord Sholto Cameron desires to know if 
you will take up the glove in the name of any of the ladies he has 
to-night insulted—in the name of your neighbour, for example ?’ 

“Tt appeared to me that the noted duellist, the almost pro- 
fessional swordsman, the man who had already more than one 
human life on his conscience, seemed annoyed, and required a 
certain amount of émoustillage before making up his mind to take 
up this singular and irregular challenge—I believe, moreover, he 
really had a fancy for Sholto. But, with the latter’s mocking 
smile in front of him and his mistress’s fury at his elbow, the 
issue was inevitable. Indolently stretching his long limbs as one 
weary and discontented, he half rose from his chair, bowed pro- 
foundly to Madame Andreassy, and then nodded across the table 
at Sholto, who let himself instantly fall back on his seat with a 
ery of triumph. 

“* Bravo!—so that is arranged at last! Ah, Madame, if you 
knew how thankful I am! How nicely you have helped me out 
of the problem I was turning over! Sourdes, if your blood does 
not lie—and blood like yours could not—we shall give you 
to-night an entertainment after your own heart, I am sure. A 
tournament in your cowr d'honneur,’ 
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“*To-night?’ quoth the Vicomte, in goggle-eyed amazement. 
‘Tudieu, how you are going it! A little affair of this 
kind——’ 

“*Must be settled at once,” interrupted Sholto, who added, 
including us all in that irresistible smile of his which made him 
look for the moment as candid and innocent as a child, ‘ because, 
you understand, if my wife knew, she would not let me see 
it out.’ 

“‘ Navarrenx looked at his host resignedly and shrugged his 
shoulders. The Vicomte burst out laughing. 

“*Sholto, my friend,’ he cried, ‘ you are a veritable madman— 
this won’t do!’ But his eyes sparkled in his inflamed countenance. 

“«Bah, it must do, my dear Vicomte. M. de Navarrenx has 
no objection—have you, Chevalier? Well, then, it is a spectacle 
we give to these ladies to amuse them after these dull days. 
Settled, is it not?’ 

“ And so it was settled,” said Marshfield. ‘If Sholto had not 
been like a madman that night, as Sourdes said; if that excellent 
gentleman himself, as well as the rest of the company, had not 
been pretty considerably tipsy, and if Navarrenx had not been the 
fool of that little Greek devil, such a reckless piece of business 
could never have been planned, much less carried out.” 

“TJ thought you were never coming to the duel,” said I. “ You 
have a way of spreading your stories which even to my practised 
patience is a little trying. Well now, what next ?” 

Marshfield laughed, not ill pleased at my eagerness. 

“The story is worth hearing,” he declared confidently, and 
added: “One last detail before I come to the climax. While 
M. de Sourdes, having rung the bell, roared out orders to his 
servants, while the ladies whispered and the men wondered, and 
Sholto inhaled a cigarette with his eyes turned to the goddesses 
and cupids of the ceiling, Madame Andreassy suddenly laid her 
jewelled hand on Navarrenx’s sleeve and tightened it there like a 
little claw. I bent to listen, and heard— 

“* Navarrenz,’ she whispered, ‘tu vas me le tuer !” 

“He raised his eyebrows nonchalantly, and turned to his wine 
again. 


“The scene outside, ten minutes later, was one which would be 
best reproduced by your modern draughtsman in counterchanged 
black and white. The storm had been followed by a dead calm, 
a complete anticyclone. The air was as still as in a closed room. 
The world lay silent under its thick mantle of snow; under the 
three-quarter moon riding high—it was then about ten o’clock— 
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everything in the universe was dazzling white, or, by contrast, of 
densest black, save for the touch of colour given by the lighted 
windows, yellow upon the black walls, and the eight lanterns 
held by four piqueurs in the middle of the court of honour, which 
had that very morning been cleared of snow and neatly sanded, 
for the exercise of the stud under the Vicomte’s own eyes. 

“These huntsmen, summoned in haste upon an unknown 
errand (to be on the safe side with a master who was particular 
about smartness and entertained right old-fashioned notions 
upon the treatment of dependents), had donned the correct attire 
of their calling; and in the glare of their own illumination, cut 
out upon the white background, they stood forth, fantastic figures, 
belted, with hunting-knife on thigh and the great horn saltire- 
wise. They had, no doubt, already seen many odd things in their 
days at La Motte-Herbault, but they must have been pretty well 
astonished at the procession which presently marched down the 
marble steps. 

“First the Vicomte and a certain Colonel of Spahis, the latter 
armed with a stick, the former carrying the swords, both buttoned 
up in fur coats, as were also Messieurs Paradol and Marshfield, 
the appointed seconds, who came next. Lastly, coatless and bare- 
headed, but with cloaks thrown over their shoulders, Sholto and 
Navarrenx, each with a cigarette between his lips, followed 
leisurely together, more like friends than men who were about to 
snatch at each other’s life. 

“The rest of the gentlemen flocked out to see the sport, but 
remained discreetly at the top of the steps. As I turned to look 
back, I saw an indistinct kaleidoscopic medley of shifting 
silhouettes, moving behind the high windows of the hall: our fair 
companions were pressing their heads together close to the panes 
to watch this nineteenth-century tilt at sharps ‘for the love of 
2 lady.’ 

“What followed,” said Marshfield, in whom I thought I could 
detect a faint sign of retroactive emotion, “seems to me like one 
(of those vivid dreams, that sort of dream which one remembers 
keenly in waking life . . Under the directing cane of the Colonel 
who, I thought, did not walk very straight, but who nevertheless, 
performed otherwise quite regularly his duties as master of the 
eamp), the four huntsmen spread out, each holding his couple of 
lanterns shoulder high. Then M. de Sourdes called out cheerfuliy 
‘Messieurs!’ Upon which Navarrenx quietly removed his cloak 
and Sholto tossed his on one side. Then both advanced to take 
up the weapons that were handed to them crosswise, stepped back, 
and confronted each other. The Frenchman, with an easy bow 
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and a restrained but intensely courteous and cavalierlike flourish 
of his blade, which flashed fiax-blue in the moonlight; Sholto, 
with a proud, vigorous, English military salute of the sword. 

“ Ah, if it had only been a claymore that he had held, I perhaps 
would not have felt the tightening which, I don’t mind confessing, 
then seized me by the throat. No doubt M. de Sourdes would 
never have consented to such an irregular duel under his gis 
had he really understood his Scottish friend, his fierceness, his 
foolhardiness, and his absolute ignorance of the most elementary 
rules of that deadly art upon which his life now hung. 

“The clock in the roof began to strike ten; somehow or other, 
as by tacit accord, everyone waited till the last vibration of the 
last stroke had died away. Then, clearing his throat, the Colonel 
extended his stick, over which the sword points crossed, and, after 
a second, called out :— 

“<¢ Allez, Messieurs.’” 

Here Marshfield paused, a little tantalisingly. We were then 
in darkness (amid the bushes of a side walk); the tip of the cigar 
he was reviving glowed fitfully. 

“Well,” he continued, “I said, as I was watching your friend 
this afternoon, that there was a good deal in fencing. Beyond 
the shadow of a doubt Manuel de Navarrenx, practised duellist 
though he was, would have been massacred in three seconds but 
for the marvellous precision which I understand now (after what 
I have seen to-day again) must become as a man’s second nature 
before he can hope to resist a certain kind of opponent. 

“Sholto was no fencer, though he had fleshed his sword on 
more than one occasion during his brief soldier’s career. But, in 
earnest, he was a tiger. Ah, I take it, M. de Navarrenx, who had 
dipped his point into some twenty French bodies and one Italian 
already, must have been astonished at the truly infernal onslaught 
of the inexpert Englishman! He first, indeed, broke ground for 
three paces beneath it; then, as if recovering his wits and 
coming to a sudden decision, stood firm again to meet, with 
unerring parries only, the tornado of iron, the shower of deadly 
stabs hurled at him, until the flashes of the blades, blue or yellow 
as they caught moon or candle light, with now and then a red 
spark of bruised steel, became bewildering to my starting eyes. 
Even to him it was a matter of life or death: the ground was 
bad, the light was bad; that mattered not for Sholto in his mad 
ignorance, but the swordsman of twenty years’ experience knew 
too much, I believe, to risk an attack in front of such reckless 
fury. 

“And yet it was more than mere fury with my friend: it was 
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all the gorgeousness of his happiness, of his pride, that was at 
stake in this insane freak—I really seem to have lived in his 
brain at that moment of intense excitement, as with hissing 
breath he furiously sought to pierce the impassable circles of his 
antagonist’s defence—it was the woman now waiting for him in 
the distant room, it was years more of her love, of that perfection 
on earth! I felt all that with him, and would then, I swear, have 
given my hand to see the Navarrenx hurled down, with Sholto’s 
sword-hilt upon his chest. ... But,” said Marshfield, after a 
slight pause, “as Bazancourt has it, ‘principles in arms’ will 
prevail.” 

“Well, well?” said I, rather breathless this time, for I had 
come to love that madcap Sholto I had never seen. 

“ Well, Navarrenx did not risk an attack, as I said, but he found 
a loophole for a riposte, as you call it—a ferocious one. I was on 
the right of my man: I saw him stop short as if shot, the French- 
man’s blade half-buried under his arm as it seemed. The Colonel 
bounded forward and laid his cane against the sword that Sholto 
was brandishing now above his head. Then only did Navarrenx 
attempt to withdraw his blade and step back just out of distance, 
where he remained, calm, quite correct, his point on the ground. 
I ran up—my hands were very cold and my face was burning. I 
saw a broad black patch appear on Sholto’s shirt, spreading rapidly 
wider and wider down to the hip. He did not fall, nor speak; 
but I heard him gnash his teeth. 

“* Palsambleu !’ said M, de Sourdes, approaching likewise and 
mopping his face. 

“* * Saperlotte !’ said the Colonel, now, I fancy, quite sobered. 

“And then, together, struck (a little late, I thought) by the 
same idea— 

“* And no surgeon!’ 

“At that moment Sholto’s sword escaped from his hand. I 
stood close by him, waiting for him to fall. Yet he stood. Only 
I fancied he swayed, and so I caught him under the arm. 

“* Badly hurt ?’ I asked. 

“<«Think not,’ he said, ‘but beaten! ’—this with a snarl—‘ I 
can’t go on.’ 

“Bah, what of that?’ cried I. ‘My God, I thought you 
were dead! Dead—think of it...and of her!’ I went on, 
helping him towards the steps, but hardly knowing what I was 
saying. 

“« By heaven, yes!’ muttered he, panting still. ‘What a fool 
I must have been to risk it! It was a narrow thing, Marshfield.’ 
Then with an angry laugh that sounded most odd from a man 
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besmeared with blood as he was: ‘I did think, though, I was 
going to get in at last. But not a bit of it—stopped dead! I 
feel as if I was run through, clean open . . . yet I can breathe 
all right.” 

“ Here the Vicomte caught him on the other side. In this way 
we slowly marched into the hall in procession again, principals 
and seconds, huntsmen and all. 

“Some of the ladies fled before the blood-covered vision. 
Others hung on our flank, holding on to each other in tremula- 
tion. Madame Andreassy, seated amid the bearskins of a great 
divan that occupied the middle of the hall, watched us with 
affected indifference; but there was a sullen drawing in of her 
mouth. Indeed, there could be no doubt that, although defeated 
in the court of arms, Sholto was still the hero of the moment: 
people were, unconsciously, so grateful to him for not being dead 
after all, and he looked so handsome and dauntless in his bloody 
shirt. And when the party approached her and she actually had 
to arise and give place to the wounded man, according to the 
directions of Sourdes, now intent only on his friend’s behalf, the 
little woman who had had murder in her heart glanced blackly 
enough at the servant who had so incompletely executed her 
mandate. As a matter of fact, Navarrenx was gazing with 
much interest, but without a trace of vindictiveness, at his 
kandiwork. 

“Tf, as Sholto had fondly imagined, it had been a narrow thing 
for his opponent, he himself had only escaped death by a hair’s- 
breadth. Although not really dangerous, it was a wonderful 
wound! Navarrenx’s riposte, fit to transpierce a Goliah, had, it 
was seen, entered under the breast; but, slipping on the ribs and 
tearing between flesh and bone, it had but ploughed a deep and 
gaping furrow half-way round the athletic torso. 

“A kind of whistle, expressive at the same time of astonishment 
and relief, came to Sourdes’ lips as the case revealed itself. 

“* Tudiew! friend Sholto, a rogue boar could not have un- 
stitched you in better style. But anything better than broaching 
the barrel, eh! aha! Two fellows have gone, grand gallop, for 
the doctor——’ 

“*Hang the doctor!’ said Sholto promptly. ‘Let Mathieu 
here ’—pointing to the head piqueur, who was still holding the 
lantern at his head—‘ do the trick. I'll trust his skill sooner than 

any Pill-box or Sawbones. I saw him mend up your bitch Bella 
not five days ago, and the creature is fit as a fiddle already.’ 

“The old huntsman grunted approval. At a sign from his 
master, who also approved with one of his great ‘ ahas,’ he ran off 
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to procure his tools, and, on his return, in as business-like a 
manner as if one of his own hounds had been in question, 
screwing up his countenance into a comical twist, set about his 
task with rude but skilful fingers. 

“In the reaction from the first emotion which everyone had 
felt, if in different degrees, many of the men had fallen back into 
something of their former gaiety. Monsieur de Sourdes, his legs 
apart, his arms akimbo, stood watching the operation with judicial 
interest, now making a suggestion full of sporting flavour, now 
laughing portentously at some joke of his own. Sholto, half 
lying on the sofa, propping up his livid head (he had been 
bleeding like a pig) with his hand, looked into space, unheeding, 
absorbed it seemed in the bitterness of his defeat, and apparently 
callous to the pain he was enduring. Except Madame Andreassy, 
the ladies had now all retired; she stood at the further end of 
the great hall. Near her was Navarrenx, also apparently lost in 
reflection, for he did not speak. Behind them, again, an eager 
group of servants, wondering, no doubt, at the strange manners 
and customs of the masters. 

“Just as the huntsman was about to apply a cool bandage to 
his neatly concluded piece of work, there came on the stairs a 
sound of opening doors, of rustling garments and flying foot- 
steps; the servants, parted hastily, and Lady Sholto burst in 
upon us. 

“Enveloped in a great loose white cloth dressing-gown, an 
ivory brush in one hand, her hair unbraided, falling in royal 
masses around her, she had evidently rushed off just as she was, 
upon the first alarm. She swept upon one side the burly form of 
the Vicomte, who hastened to meet her, full of benevolent 
reassurances, and threw herself upon her knees beside her 
husband. 

“*Sholto, beloved!’ 

“The ring of anguish in her voice I shall never forget ; to the 
crowd of those men around, who took most things in life, and love 
above all, so flippantly, it must have been a revelation. Sholto 
raised himself, and the colour rushed to his face again. 

“<Tt is nothing,’ he said earnestly—‘ nothing.’ 

“« Wait, Madame,’ interposed the piqueur, raising the bandage 
from the bloody flank, while a smile of conscious pride displayed 
his toothless gums—‘ only in the meat, see, and all well sewn 
ay 
“*Tdiot!’ cried Sholto, with furious gesture, wrapping himself 
up in the bearskin. Though he had lost a deal of it, he had 
plenty of hot blood left in him. But the well-meaning brutality 
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of the old fellow had carried conviction; Lady Sholto drew a 
quick gasping breath, rose to her feet, straightened herself, and 
looked searchingly round the hall till her eyes rested upon 
Navarrenx the impassible, with the sword still in his hand. She 
then brought her gaze, dark with the recent terror, laden with a 
burning reproach, back to her husband. 

“*Sholto,’ she said, in a deep, vibrating voice, ‘is our life 
together so slight a thing to you that you can play with it 
thus?’ 

“He hung his head like a chidden child. And in the almost 
breathless pause of wonder and admiration which this woman 
in her statuesque grandeur, withal her living beauty and her love- 
passion, imposed upon us, the laugh of Madame Andreassy, who 
now pressed forward to stare insolently upon the scene, sounded 
with vulgar incongruity. Lady Sholto turned. 

“* You laugh!’ she said; ‘to you, Madame, it is amusing that a 
woman should go near to lose all that makes up life for her! 
What indeed can you, or such as you, understand by the love of 
an honest woman for her husband ?’ 

“Madame Andreassy became scarlet. Thrusting her face 
forward, and in the abandonment of sudden fury planting her 
hands on her hips like a very fishwife, all the hidden depths of 
her native Levantine mud stirred within her came as it were 
frothing to her lips. 

“*Honest woman!’ she cried with a screech. ‘ Rumour 
whispers not always so honest, nor was the present lover always 
the husband, my lady!’ 

“There fell for a second a terrible silence, as if everyone were 
gathering the full enormity of this irretrievable speech. Then 
Sholto wrenched himself half up from the sofa; his face was 
working with such an anger asI had not yet seen on it, but he 
could not bring out a word; there was a sort of rattle in his 
throat. The Vicomte blushed to the top of his bald head. 
Navarrenx frowned. But Lady Sholto, erect and stately, never 
wavered. 

“ With a motion full of dignity, she deprecated any interference 
from her host, and looking down from her magnificent height 
upon the creature who had insulted her : 

««¢ A woman who has sinned, I may be, Madame,’ she said, in a 
voice as clear and true as a perfect bell, and to which her slight 
English accent in French gave an additional touch of sweetness. 
‘And my husband was indeed my lover first, when he could be 
nothing more. But if I have sinned once, Madame, it was for 
love—not for amusement. That no doubt is what you cannot 
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understand. And if such love brings a happiness, a happiness 
which a woman such as you, who in love know nothing but the 
love of yourself and who light-heartedly risk your own lover’s life 
to prop your vanity, can never conceive ; if it brings joys beyond 
all words, it brings also pain, ever present and poignant—the 
pain of fear, the fear of loss. If I have sinned then—a subject 
with you for mockery—and if I deemed myself yet unforgiven, 
the anguish I have just endured, those years of terror I lived 
between my room and this place, during the time it took me 
to run down here to-night—such agony must surely have 
expiated & 

“She raised her hand to her forehead, where, as the impression 
returned upon her, great beads had gathered. 

“* Olivia!’ cried Sholto, his voice breaking on a kind of sob; 
then to me, growling like a wild cat, ‘Marshfield, you fool, let 
me go!’ 

“Lady Sholto seized her heavy hair with both hands and once 
more glanced upon us; the odd group of huntsmen gazing at her 
with stolid sympathy; the amazed, whispering servants; the 
gentlemen who, for an instant shaken from their flippancy and 
scepticism of mere men of pleasure, watched and hearkened in 
unconscious admiration; and she seemed to wake up suddenly, to 
awaken to her position. Her face and throat became suffused 
with crimson, and with a gesture all womanly, a shame almost 
divine, she sank again beside her husband and hid her face on 
his breast. He flung his arm around her, and over her bent 
head shot at usa look as proud again and as defiant as when he 
had proposed the toast. 

“*Eh! by the blood of my great ancestor, shouted Sourdes, 
‘that is a woman! Milady ’—laying a hand kindly and reverently 
upon her shoulder—‘ such love as that which you have so nobly 
spoken of is a very beautiful thing. But he returns it to you, 
your husband; and well—allez! It was to uphold you as the 
fairest of all women that he staked to-night that life that is so 
precious to you. Ah, Vhewreux coquin! We ought not to have 
allowed it. But all is well that ends well, as your divine 
Williams says. With all our admiration for you, we could not 
be so ungallant, we thought, as to drink his toast. And he 
fought—jarnicoton! fought, Milady, shed his blood like a preux 
chevalier of old, to maintain his word and his lady. And, ventre- 
saint-gris!’ cried the noble gentleman, fairly enkindled by the 
recollection of the past no less than by the present power of 
Lady Sholto’s beauty, ‘ we recognise that he was right. What we 
haye just seen has convinced us. Milady Sholto Cameron is the 
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queen of women, and as such we shall toast her now—what do 
you say, Messieurs ?’ 

“Infected by his enthusiasm, moved too by their own, all the 
men acclaimed a loud consent—the more readily perhaps that 
none of their liege ladies were then present to witness the 
defection—all, except Navarrenx, who remained still motionless 
and dumb. When, however, Madame Andreassy, with now 
jaundiced face, crept up to him and plucked at his hand, hissing: 
‘Did I not tell thee to kill him?’ he turned his long eyes slowly 
upon her; then, without speaking, shook off her touch as a man 
might a fly and advanced towards the couch. 

“**Milord,’ he said, seeking Sholto’s eyes, and as he spoke he 
bowed, and laid his blood-stained sword at his feet, ‘you are 
wounded, it is true—it is a marvel you are not dead. But I am 
vanquished none the less. Sourdes, a glass for me!’ 

*“ As the servants bustled in with the wine, the Vicomte, whose 
Gallic blood seemed now fairly aflame, made a commanding 
gesture to the piqueurs, who unslung their horns and ranged 
themselves against the wall. 

“* Allons, vous autres, la fanfare @honneur!” he called out. 
‘ Et vous, Messiewrs, wn rouge-bord !’ 

“ And as we each raised our own beakerful of ruby, the brazen 
horns struck up the old hunting flourish, the savage tune which 
has been handed down from those hardy ancient days when the 
gentlemen of France were more commonly of the type of our 
sturdy host himself. And, I tell you, it has not been given to 
many to be transported, as we were that night, right back into 
the heart of a bygone century. The old walls round us, un- 
changed since the days of their royal master, must have deemed, 
at that splendid, wild blast, which made them ring again, that 
the past had risen before them once more. There moved the 
Vert-Galant himself, surrounded by his gallant gentlemen and 
his huntsmen, proclaiming, in his most congenial style, the 
triumph of a grander, a more perfect woman than even the 
beautiful Gabrielle. 

“In the midst of this barbaric clangour, through the circle of 
excited drinkers with now empty glasses, yet uplifted in ovation, 
in burst the little country doctor, blue with cold, fussy, encrusted 
to the knees with frozen snow—and behold!” said Marshfield, 
cackling, “we were back in our fin-de-siecle in double-quick time. 
I leave you to guess his amazement at the scene, and the prompt 
dispersal of all romantic illusion on his appearance. . . . And yet 
my last mental picture of that night was not without picturesque- 
ness:—It was the spectacle of Sholto’s state retirement to his 
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apartments, supported upon one side by the arm of his wife, upon 
the other by the very hand that had dealt him his wound. 
Madame Andreassy had disappeared. I never saw her again. 
And hereupon,” concluded my friend, giving me one of his 
slipshod handshakes, “I must separate from you. The story is 
finished as far as interest is concerned. I have seen what I 
wanted to see—both assault and combat.” 
His voice died away and his form melted into darkness. 


Across the open spaces, over the roofs, upon the wings of the 
easterly breeze, the distant boom of Big Ben striking the eighth 
hour carried me from the hunting-box in the depths of Sologne 
back into the heart of busy, humming London. 





Literary Ladies. 


Wuy has the literary lady always been so badly treated in 
literature? Novelists, poets and essayists, from the times of 
Swift, Pope and Addison, have conspired to hold her up to 
obloquy. Even Chaucer,—to go back to remoter time, did not 
dare to make his “ Lady Prioresse ” seem too learned ; her French 
was only— 


“ After the school of Stratford atte Bowe 
For Frensch of Parys was to hire unknowe.” 
Shakespeare, it is true, somewhat redeemed the character of 
the middle ages in this respect—for has he not given us, among 
others, the charming Rosalind and Portia? Richardson, too, 
tried hard to make the literary lady popular. Clarissa’s journal 


testifies to this, as does also the fact that this charmer could, 
when making a drawing, remember not to draw “ the sun, moon 
and stars all in one piece!” But all Clarissa’s, and even all 
Harriet Byron’s accomplishments, did not change the fashion. 
Fielding, who did not care in the least whether or not his heroine 
was learned, as long as she was forgiving, has remained to this 
day more popular ; for the world in general, like Mrs. Malaprop, 
thought and thinks it “a shame for a young woman to be a 
progeny of learning.” Not so long ago, indeed, Dickens and 
his contemporaries ran riot in unpleasant literary females, from 
Mrs. Jellyby to the “ Mother of the Modern Gracchi ;” and Leech’s 
caricatures of about the same period—Leech, the most amiable and 
daring of draughtsmen—show the contemporary state of public 
opinion regarding a “blue-stocking.” Surely the unfortunate 
lady author must have pleaded guilty to other crimes than mere 
learning to palliate such cruel usage ? 

But now is the Era of Emancipation begun. Nemesis, slow to 
move but terrible in her vengeance, has at last overtaken the 
erring male, and dearly will he be made to pay for his past 
arrogance. Let him no longer imagine that he is to hold the 
field against the Yellow Asters, the Keynotes of the New 
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Literature. Dickens’s “ L.L,’s” are not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the Literary Ladies of to-day,—the Pioneers in 
the Vanguard of the Battle. (Where women—especially literary 
women—are concerned, everything must be made to begin with a 
Capital Letter.) Woman is rebelling from centuries of ill-usage 
and deadly will be her aim. The worst of it is, she may over- 
shoot her mark : 


“ 


....» We may outrun 
By violent swiftness that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running ... .” 


The Wandering Jew, if his wanderings lead him in the neigh- 
bourhood of literary circles, will be amused to find, after all, women 
really so much the same as they were. Character is not altered 
by conditions—not even by the New Era itself. In Dickens’s time 
the “L.L.” interlarded her novels with French words, for this 
proceduré was then thought “distingué”; the George Eliots of 
to-day prefer German. At some future date, perhaps, it will be 
Hottentot or Chinese. It is all a matter of fashion. We must 
use some foreign language to express our most inexpressible 
feelings,—a foreign language is so much less hackneyed. It also 
has this advantage, that many people do not understand it; and 
it is a great thing not to be understood. Thus, no woman who 
respects herself—at any rate, no woman with a mind—can get 
on in literature without the help of such words as Aufkldérung 
or Wesen, for instance. Why not, in the name of heaven, 
“Enlightening ” or “ Being”? The modern literary lady knows 
her public, and knows also that mere enlightening and being 
would not do half her business. George Eliot began it,—and 
have we not greater than George Eliots here? Does it not strike 
a chord within us, that immortal sentence from the Sibyl’s diary, 
“Walked with George over Primrose Hill, and talked of Plato 
and Aristotle ” ? 

In these days we are nothing if not serious. ‘“ We will not 
tolerate mediocrity,” as the Secretary of a small Scottish lecturing 
Society lately warned the “bright particular stars” of London 
literary circles, in writing to demand their services as lecturers. 
Not only mediocrity, but aimless writing, we will no longer 
tolerate; yellow backs we despise; every novel must have a deep 
underlying meaning ; every book must be acrusade. If we cannot 
crusade against man, our natural enemy, we must e’en be content 
with smaller game; but man is our legal and recognised prey. 
It is curious to note, by the way, that while she despises man, 
the advanced literary woman should so often imitate his attitudes, 
cigarettes, and dress; and, in dress, not the Byronic collars and 
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general déshabille of the literary aspirant, but the smart young 
masher’s get up. This, however, also signifies revolt ; for in by- 
gone days the L.L. had the reputation of being dowdy. We have 
only to turn to the pages of Dickens to find her description : 

“One of the L.L.’s wore a brown wig of uncommon size, 
Sticking on the forehead of the other, by invisible means, was a 
massive cameo, in size and shape like the raspberry tart which is 
ordinarily sold for a penny, representing on its front the capitol 
of Washington.” 

The L.L.’s speech was even more astonishing : 

“Mind and matter,” said the lady in the wig, “glide swift 
into the vortex of immensity. Howls the sublime, and softly 
sleeps the calm Ideal, in the whispering chambers of imagination. 
To hear it, sweet it is. But then outlaughs the stern philosopher, 
and saith to the Grotesque, ‘What ho! arrest for me that agency. 
Go bring it here!’ And so the vision fadeth.” 

The time, indeed, has gone by for this sort of thing. We are 
now nothing if not realistic. But if literary ladies never reach 
these flights now-a-days, we will not maintain that they never 
wear cameo brooches or are never dowdy; still less, that they 
are never capable of having their heads turned. Some time ago 
we happened to find ourselves ina gathering of literary ladies. 
About thirty were present, several being of high renown. One 
man indeed we noticed, but he was alone in his glory—or rather 
misery ; he was evidently alarmed and agitated, and got no 
further than the door—which indeed he watched darkly, as though 
with a furtive desire to escape. The literary lady of greatest 
repute in the assembly—the newest, most realistic literary lady 
—sat on a high-backed chair of state in the middle of the room, 
looking, like Horatio Sparkins, as if she “thought of nothing 
earthly.” Everyone in turn had the honour of an iatroduction 
to her ; everyone in turn said gravely this or something like it: 
“We owe you a debt of gratitude for daring to say what we only 
think.” It was enough to dazzle the strongest brain. When 
thirty people had administered their portion of flattery, the 
celebrity on view looked more sphynx-like than before, and her 
answers became even more monosyllabic. She might have been 
the Delphic Sibyl] herself. 

The talk all over the room was not less alarming; “ What is 
your work?” we heard one lady say to another kindly. “I 
cultivate the Ego,” replied the female addressed, with promptitude. 
Fearful of being asked the same question, and not being provided 


with an equally crushing answer, we fled from the scene of such 
dissipation. 
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Is it a wonder, we thought, that literary ladies’ heads get 
turned? Even a short course of such treatment would lead us, 
we felt, to imagine that we too were Rulers of the Universe. 
And to do women authors justice, it is not only they who are 
conceited, for literary men’s heads get turned also. The thing is 
by no means rare. But the redeeming point in men is generally 
that they are able occasionally to interest themselves in other 
things beside their work. They bear their learning more lightly, 
—they are less one-idea’d. Among the minor poets, indeed, there 
is not so very much to choose between men and women,—which 
fact is easily accounted for when one reflects that the poetic 
nature is essentially a sensitive nature, and therefore more or less 
feminine. Asa rule, we should say,—whether the woman whose 
writings you admire be poet or author,—do not seek to know 
her; best leave the “gem of purest ray serene” unsought and 
unsolicited. Ideals are, like chemists’ coloured vases, not meant 
for too close inspection. 

We once knew a bright and pretty girl who entertained a 
terrible recollection of a dinner with George Eliot; and we 
ourselves feel that, if that authoress’s conversation was at all 
like her diary, it must have been an alarming ordeal. “I went 
to the Museum,” the lady records of a visit to Oxford, “ and had 
an interesting morning with Dr. Rolleston, who dissected a brain 
for me.” “TI like,” she observes in another place, “a dose of 
mathematics every day, to prevent my brain from becoming quite 
soft.” Oysters become, in her hands, “ well-flavoured molluscs.” 
We feel, while reading the pages of her diary, what literature 
must have been in the palmy days of Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Carter, and 
Miss Seward, and we a little sympathise even with Dr. Johnson’s 
unkind sayings. Acquaintance with too many learned ladies 
may have led Talleyrand to answer, when asked why he had 
married such a stupid woman: “Sir, because I could not find a 
stupider.” Extremes meet; and intellect fatigues when it insists 
on keeping itself continually on the stretch. 

But, after all, there is a great deal to be said for literary ladies. 

To pioneers of any kind, much may be forgiven; and the 
pioneers of the woman’s movement have, notwithstanding their 
vagaries, distinctly improved the position of their sisters. The 
Sarah Grands and George Egertons of the day are not without 
their uses. There is sometimes good to be gained, even from 
tilting at windmills. “Yet I know,” wrote the delightful author 
of ‘Phantastes,’ “that good is coming—that good is always 
coming; though few have at all times the simplicity and the 
courage to believe it.” What though the literary woman fix her 
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eyes on vacancy, and seem to be gazing, like Mrs. Jellyby, on 
nothing nearer than Borrioboola Gha, has she not hastened the 
close of the period when women were called “little darlings,” 
and expected to know nothing, but the recipe for making treacle 
posset or for trimming a hat? What if she now and then don 
a masculine shirt and loll about on chairs, has she not now more 
claim to man’s respect than in the days when her only interest in 
life was supposed to be the bonnet-shop, and when, like Dora, she 
could not write without making curly tails to her “g’s”? Is it 
80 long ago since Pope, after writing that woman “had no 
characters at all,” thus described the typical woman of his age— 


“ Papillia, wedded to her amorous spark, 
Sighs for the shades: how charming were a park! 
A park is purchased; but the fair he sees 
All bathed in tears: ‘Oh, odious, odious trees!’” 


The Papillia of to-day is too busy to be capricious and 
whimsical; she takes refuge in practicalities, and she writes 
novels terribly full of soul, struggling with an idea that is many 
sizes too big for her, like a hen trying vainly to lay an overgrown 
egg. But still it is an idea, and that is always something, for— 


“Who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher yet than he who means a tree.” 


Better to walk with George over Primrose Hill, and talk of 
Plato and Aristotle, than to have the megrims, or suffer, like 
poor Dorothy Osborne, from “the spleen.” Dorothy Osborne, 
who, had she lived in these days, would most probably have 
written an “ epoch-making ” novel, and not merely those charm- 
ing letters to Sir William Temple, many of the little humorous 
touches in which would have been lost to the world, if, indeed, 
the letters would have existed at all. The world would have lost, 
but Dorothy Osborne’s life would have been fuller for the 
exchange. 

Some people say, by the way, that women have no sense of 
humour, but is this not a libel? it is only that the grim earnest- 
ness of the literary or political women causes the ungodly to 
blaspheme. Their earnestness and undue seriousness come in a 
great measure from their newness. Many of women’s suppcsed 
disabilities arise, after all, from the early period of the movement. 
Women are just emerging from the egg of suppression; it is 
natural, that, like newly hatched chickens, they should chirp a 
little just at first. “There are so few of us who have distinguished 
ourselves; why should we not give ourselves serious and re- 
sponsible airs?” Women are terribly self-conscious; directly 
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one of them attains to celebrity she feels the eyes of all the world 
upon her, and she at once ceases to be natural. She thinks that 
the small applause of her coterie “is the great wave that rushes 
round the world,” and forthwith she must needs wish to found 
a society, or a religion, or at any rate talk of her work as if it 
began with a capital letter. Hence arise all the cruel jokes and 
unchivalrous gibes that have been levelled at her, and which we 
only have to look at the pages of the Punch of thirty years back 
to appreciate the full force of. To fully understand woman’s 
arrogance now, we must recall the injustices from which she has 
suffered. 

Only little more than a century ago, Dr. Johnson, in allusion 
to women and public-speaking, delivered himself of a scathing 
invective. No doubt he would have said equally, ‘‘Sir, a woman’s 
writing is like a dog’s walking on his hind legs. It is not done 
well; but you are surprised to find it done at all.” Edward 
Fitzgerald, nearly a century later, though he goes so far as to 
allow “ taste to be the feminine of genius,” says of a literary lady, 
“She and her sex had better mind the kitchen and their children, 
and perhaps the poor; except in such things as little novels, they 
only devote themselves to what men do much better, leaving that 
which men do worse, or not at all.” Could Philistinism go 
farther than this? And the sting is, one would have expected 
something better from the translator of “Omar Khayyam,” or 
did his Persian studies demoralise him ? 

It is true, on the other hand, that we could not expect much 
from the old Spectator, and are not surprised, therefore, to find 
Steele begging Mr. Spectator to “turn one speculation to the due 
regulation of female literature . . . and to tell us the difference 
between a gentleman that should make cheesecakes and raise 
paste, and a lady that reads Locke and understands the mathe- 
maticks.” True, Johnson was an old heretic, as far as regarded 
literary women ; Fitzgerald, a confirmed solitary ; Steele lived in 
the “ dark ages” of the movement ; but the injustice is the same. 
When the “ literary ladies ” of our time have risen superior to these 
recollections, when they no longer think it necessary to continually 
assert their superiority to the encroaching man—when they have 
learned to approach their grievances, their quixotic windmills, 
with a “sweet reasonableness” ; when, in fine, they have acquired 
the art of bearing their learning more lightly, they will attain to 
that true power of sovereignty in public matters which, as 
Mr. Ruskin has pointed out, may always be theirs at home in 
their “Queen’s Garden,” that sweet hortus inclusus which no 
woman, literary lady though she be, can altogether despise. 











Che Bondage of George Derkley. 


A 


In years gone by, Rose Grainger was a singularly beautiful girl, 
of a warm brunette type: the type, so people say, which is be- 
coming distinctively Australian. Italian in colouring and in 
feature; the influence of a sunny climate on the English race. 
Travelled people used to say she reminded them of the Varotari 
Judith in the Dresden Gallery: a sweet face with soft brown 
eyes and a tender womanly mouth. 

The girl had many admirers, but the two men who were 
considered equal in the chances of winning her were George 
Berkley, an Englishman of family, and Stephen Harding, by 
birth an Australian, a wealthy man and chief manager of the 
Universal Bank. 

In spite of his rival being an Englishman, Brisbane laid long 
odds, in its sporting way, on Harding. In Australia the fate of 
squatter, farmer, and legislator, too, lie more often than not in 
the hands of a bank manager; when such a power is un- 
married he is a parti coveted by all sensible parents for a son-in- 
law. And besides, Harding was an attractive man, pleasant in 
manner when the business in hand was not so. He knew how 
to say “No” to a risky financial transaction; but he would take 
you down to the club and offer you sherry, and entertain you as 
if nothing disquieting had happened. 

He had begun life in the golden age of Australia, when money 
was easier to make, ay, and to keep, than now; when the pace 
of life was taken less rapidly. 

For the reason that he could have Rose near him, Captain 
Grainger would have been glad had she chosen Harding in 
preference to George Berkley, whose cattle station was further 
north than he deemed safe for his child to settle. Other- 
wise the charm of the young squatter’s English ways, and his 
family connections, were indisputable advantages. 
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But the decision lay with Rose, and she did so in favour of 
Berkley, whose suit was warmly backed by the Governor, Sir 
Eustace Malet, who wrote home in enthusiastic terms of Miss 
Grainger to Lady Berkley, assuring her that her boy was 
engaged to a lady, and to no “back block” barmaid. He 
referred her to Burke and Debrett for the credentials of the 
Grainger family, whose blood was found to be as blue as that of 
the best Berkleys. Those relatives who had croaked of a pedi- 
gree recorded in the archives of the Old Bailey were pleasantly 
silenced. 

Stephen Hardingjtook his defeat like an honest fellow; but he 
disappointed a good many mothers who had thought he was 
consolable. He hid his heart under the sleeve of his office coat 
and worked incessantly. 

Time went on. The day fixed for the wedding drew near; 
letters passed between the lovers as frequently as the mail 
arrangements permitted ; the telegraph had not then reached so 
far north. The Gulf country was an Ultima Thule. 

George was an excellent correspondent, looking at life with a 
large view; he not only could tell a story well, but he was 
something of an artist. His letters were accompanied by vivid 
sketches of the people and the scenery among whom he lived. 
Rose, bright and clever, wrote, as such a girl would, to the man 
she loved. 

Their engagement was so well received at home that Lady 
Berkley increased her;son’s capital, and the Gulf Station was put 
up for sale, with a view to his coming further south to the rich 
land on the Darling Downs. 

But just as these things were being arranged there came a 
tragedy which completely changed the current of the lives with 
which this story is concerned. While George Berkley and his 
head manager, Dick Lawrence, were away on a distant part of 
the run, a tribe of blacks, with a cannibalistic reputation, swooped 
down on the homestead, and under peculiarly brutal circum- 
stances, killed Mrs. Lawrence and her little daughter, a delightful 
child, nine years old. Poor Dick “cooeyed” as usual when he 
neared home, but his salutation was unanswered. The light of 
his life had gone out. For some time he searched unsuccessfully 
for his dead, whom no one save George Berkley was allowed to 
see in their degradation. After an interval the Chinese servants 
crept out of their hiding-place, and under compulsion related how 
and when the outrage occurred. The dead were cared for with 

all tenderness, and this done, the two men rode off to avenge. 
They did not ask for help of any kind; no police were called in ; 
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no signed warrants applied for. All they asked was to meet the 
tribe in open fight; and they did. 

Lawrence came out of it badly wounded with thrusts from 
spears, and hackings from sharp tomahawks. George Berkley 
disappeared. It took time for news to reach Brisbane, and 
by the time they did, nearly two months had elapsed. Trackers 
were sent out, of all shades. The affair became one of inter- 
colonial interest. The neighbouring colonies lent aid, and public 
sympathy was laid at the feet of the girl in the hour of her grief. 
When Dick Lawrence was able to crawl into his saddle he led a 
party of troopers on to the trail where he and George had met 
the tribe in fight; but to no avail, and Dick never ceased to 
murmur at the inequality of Fate. He wished to die, since all 
that he most cherished was taken from him. Indeed, it was 
surmised, but with bated breath, that the worst had happened, 
for traces of more than one cannibal orgie was discovered in 
searching for the missing squatter. And this, in part, explains 
the terror of the Chinese servants, who left a woman and child 
to the fury of the natives. A large percentage of the victims 
were Chinamen. 

It did not kill Rose; indeeed, trouble seems to be so much an 
integral part of a woman’s life that it prolongs her days. Lvery 
woman hugs the big romance of her life; the shrine once set up 
is never dismantled, and who will dare say that it interferes with 
the vocation of wife or mother. 

Emotion, however, dwindles with time, public emotion that is 
to say. Long after “The disappearance of George Berkley” had 
been elbowed out of the newspapers by fresher matter, the girl 
might have been found reading and re-reading his letters, and 
wringing the hearts of Captain Grainger and Teddy, her brother, 
by her persistent belief that George was alive. 

Perhaps Providence meant well in sending her another grief 
to distract her mind from what was felt to be becoming a delusion, 
for her father fell seriously ill, and her whole attention was given 
him, Having lost her mother so early that her memory was but 
a sweet shadow, Rose had grown up her father’s dearest com- 
panion, and like all girls who are thrown with good men her 
character was formed upon an open, frank basis, which, while 
being as free as that of a boy, lost nothing of its womanliness 
which is the greatest attraction to men. The keynote of her 
character was gentleness, combined with humour and an extra- 
ordinary breadth of interests. Her beauty, as has been said, 
was of an uncommon and unquestionable order. 

When the doctors warned his friends that for Captain Grainger 
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the last signals were flying, Stephen Harding entered the sick 
man’s chamber, and very shyly and delicately placed his services 
at his disposal, in the event of his needing them in the interests 
of his children. The old man knew he was in danger. 

“She ought to have married you, Harding,” he said, when 
Stephen took leave of him. 

“T have never cared for any other woman, sir,” he replied. 
“She knows that. There is no merit in being faithful to the 
woman who has always held your heart.” 

He was speaking to a man nearing those places where all 
things are made clear, else he had not bared a hurt of so slow a 
healing. 

Touched by his devotion to her father, and conscious that she 
had to a great measure clouded Stephen’s life, Rose consented in 
the end to marry him. He did not displace the shrine erected 
to her lost lover. Harding was quite aware of that; but she in 
no way wronged him. It had been a pure thing which had 
called into life that sense of motherliness which is inseparable 
from the affection of a good woman. ‘To care for some one and 
to devote, herself to that person’s welfare was essential to her 
happiness. 

Stephen had been much overworked of late years, and gladly 
seized upon his wife’s suggestion that they should run home and 
take a year of rest and travel in Europe. It was a happy twelve- 
month of travel; the one long holiday of Stephen’s life. They 
drifted to Dresden, where they both laughed over Rose’s wonderful 
resemblance to the Judith of Varotari; a copy was made of it, 
and brought back as a memento of their long honeymoon. 

Five happy years then followed, clouded only by the absence of 
children. Rose dared to believe that she had outlived drama, 
when a crash came that smote Australian finance with a heavy 
hand, Most of the banks were compelled to close their doors, 
and amongst them The Universal. To Stephen Harding it was 
no surprise. He had seen the storm coming, and warned his 
directors. He did his best to save the bank, but his hands were 
tied ; had he sold out when it would have been wise to do so, 
people would have lost confidence, and the collapse would have 
been final. He had invested largely in Universal shares, and in 
those of other banks. 

The blow was a crushing one to him. A man whose life has 
been spent in money-making practically knows each sovereign he 
owns by sight. 

In vain the doctors ordered absolute quiet and abstention from 
business. Harding’s door was besieged by his fellow-sufferers 
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seeking advice, but the oracle was as hardly hit as his humblest 
client. When his strength returned, Harding got at his securi- 
ties, and carefully examined what was left to him. Out of the 
wreck of his fortunes there were a couple of mortgages on some 
rich station-property near the Herbert River, on the borders of 
Queensland and South Australia. These he determined to see 
into, and announced to Rose, more abruptly than he was wont, 
his determination of making a journey of inspection. 

She had learnt during his illness that it was wiser not to 
actively oppose any of his wishes; the brain was weaker and 
irritable, and she dreaded a complete breakdown. However, the 
doctor did not dissuade him. A change of scene, and some riding 
and life spent out of the office might, he considered, work 
wonders. 

He acceded to Rose’s request that she might go with him. 
She was a fine horsewoman, and knew something of bush travel- 
ling. Since their marriage they had never been separated; but 
she was more necessary than ever to him now. 

Lawrence had never severed his connection with Rose and the 
more intimate friends of George Berkley, and immediately he 
heard of the downfall of the bank and of Stephen’s serious illness 
he came to Brisbane, and begged Rose to let him be of some use 
to them. 

In his hands, therefore, all the arrangements were left for the 
fitting out of the overlanding party. He never wanted for 
followers, and a party of bushmen and a sprinkling of miners 
eager to go into the Herbert district joined him. 

He never wearied of telling the story of the fate of George 
Berkley, whom he described in the heat of narrative as “a man 
made by God!” And he was relating, once more, how he and 
his hero had fought the tribe, to a party of listeners in a little 
hotel at Townsville, while waiting for Harding and his wife to 
arrive by the Brisbane boat. Amongst those who hung upon his 
words was Professor Carl Jansen, the German anthropologist, 
seeking material for his book on Aboriginal dialects as compared 
with Simian speech. In some sections of scientists it was sup- 
posed that the missing link between the two races might be 
found in similarities of speech. He had begun on the lowest 
rung of the ladder of language by exiling himself on Kina Balu, 
the Walhalla of North Borneo, whereon, so say the Dyaks, heroes 
are buried, and where men with tails dwell in the most un- 
approachable caverns. Truth compels it to be stated that men 
with these appendages have yet to be found. Still, Jansen got to 
talking with orang outans, and he learned the sweet note of the 
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Wah Wah, the Simian Orpheus, who wails in tree-tops. With the 
commoner monkeys who live more amongst men he grew sur- 
prisingly familiar. Indeed, so successful was he with monkey- 
talk that he saved his life by summoning from the depths of the 
jungles a horde of apes with and without long tails when a 
Badjow chief at Abai, suspicious of his researches, grew trouble- 
some. When he saw,what the Professor could do, and how the 
monkeys understood him, the chief dubbed Jansen a wizard, and 
decreed that he was to be regarded as sacred “kramat,” and gave 
him every assistance. 

From the Simian to the human tongue as she is spoke by the 
Aboriginals of Australia, Jansen held to be a mere step, and he 
pursued his researches undeterred by the fact that all zoological 
tradition was against it. Excepting as a mere visitor, the ape 
has never had a footing in the Antipodes, This, however, was 
not regarded as any serious obstacle by the Professor; the shoal 
waters and coral atolls which separate Asia from Australia have 
only come since the great upheaval ; before this the two countries 
might well have been one. There is @ luxury in holding a theory 
and being able to pursue it when it can hurt nobody. 

In practice the thing did not work out so easily. Still, the 
Teuton has patience, which the average Englishman has not 
leisure to attain to. The disappearance of George Berkely set 
Jansen thinking, with the result that he begged to be allowed 
to join Harding’s overland expedition, hoping to fall in with 
the tribe who had made away with him. The fact they were 
cannibals only made them more interesting. 

As Rose anticipated, the strain of being constantly in the 
saddle proved too much for Harding’s weak state of health. The 
heat tried him beyond endurance. He lost strength, and failed 
rapidly ; what a lost fortune had begun malaria went on to end. 

In order to get medical advice, Lawrence altered the route, and 
struck westwards towards the telegraph line, which threads the 
lone continent from north to south, hoping to reach a station 
from whence, even by wire, some advice might be given. 

He grew so weak, however, that a halt had to be called, and 
messengers were sent at express speed for help. 

They had reached that part of the country where a curious 
tableland exists—a kind of volcanic plateaux—where the rocks 
are marked with the action of fire, and cast up in strange forms. 
Gigantic pillars and scraps of bastions lie about, as if a Titan had 
commenced to build and in a fit of temper flung his materials to 
the winds. Below the plateau a gorgeously-flowered plain 
runs down to the water’s edge, and the river, falling over 
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boulders of warm red-fused quartz, suggests life and music in the 
empty gulley. 

“A Blackfellow’s Happy Valley,” said the Professor. 

There were burial places in profusion. Evidently at some 
time, and at no distant period, the valley had been the head- 
quarters of a large tribe. The trees were laden with mummy- 
like bodies, placed high up, in accordance with the recognised 
mode of Aboriginal sepulture. 

These signs of “natives” aroused all Dick Lawrence’s old 
passion. He was never considered wholly sane upon this point, 
and the saying was that no “nigger” would venture within fifty 
miles of him; be this as it may, it is a singular fact that in this 
long journey no blacks, with the exception of those tamed down 
to station work, had been seen. 

They camped on the high land, and set a watch on the four 
sides of the hill which overlooked the river. Fires were lit, and 
the comfort of the invalid their first thought; his weakness had 
become such that he was carried in a canvas cot slung between 
two trustworthy pack-horses. 

Lawrence took the first watch beside Harding, who slept better 
than he had done for several nights: his wife was completely 
worn out from want of rest, but her courage and devotion had 
won her the admiration of every man of the party. When she 
came to Stephen at midnight she felt more hopeful about him 
than she had done for some time, and she sent Lawrence, who had 
been all along her faithful ally, to the rest he was so sadly in 
need of. 

Jansen, who slept nearest to Lawrence, could not coax sleep his 
way. The moon was at the full, silvering the landscape, and 
softening the angry character of the-weird hills. The sky was 
blue, glittering with stars; the Southern Cross high in the 
heavens. 

From the river a cool breeze had sprung up, and in the quiet 
distance the falling water sounded like the tinkling of silver 
bells. Here and there a fire flickered, throwing a gleam of light 
upon the faces of the sleeping men. 

Those on guard stood with rifle in hand peering out on the 
plains, which in majestic loneliness stretched away to the limits 
of the horizon. 

Towards morning, when the breeze dropped, there came a 
sound which drove away any desire Jansen had had for slumber. 
Before all else he was a student of phonetics; an unusual cry, a 
voice to which he was not accustomed, was a matter for reflection. 
This one puzzled him. In vain he tried to place it. Whether 
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animal or human he could not decide, but of the two he was more 
inclined to class it as animal. He rose softly for fear of dis- 
turbing Lawrence, who had dropped off into the sleep that comes 
instantly to the true bushman, taking bearings of the thing, with 
a view to exploration in the morning. He had hardly settled it 
when he was summoned by Rose. Harding had fainted. Law- 
rence was immediately awakened, and brandy was given, but 
there was that about Stephen, when they got him back to con- 
sciousness, which warned them that his hour was swiftly coming. 

While Rose sought advice from Dick Lawrence, Harding drew 
Jansen close to him, and said, in whispered tones, with evident 
effort, “Give me air! ... My breath ... Ah!” 

Leaning on Jansen’s arm, he raised his head from the pillow, 
and pointed to the direction from whence the cry had come. 

“ Can’t you hear him calling? . . . A voice!... Don’t tell... 
her ... she is mine... . I want her. ... Call her. . .. Rose! 
Rose!” 

The dying face grew eager—for a moment Jansen thought the 
sick man had turned his back upon death—the eyes warmed, a 
faint flush replaced the pallor of his cheek; the last touches of 
the love of his life had fired the enfeebled heart. He held the 
Professor’s hand convulsively. 

“There it is—I know—I know. It is George Berkley. Iam 
going to him, I am going—going.” 

Rose was with him again, and tried to get him to swallow a 
restorative. He lay back exhausted, and paled rapidly. All 
links with earth seemed to have been severed, when he cried in a 
strong voice, “‘ Rose—Rose—come to me—it is all dark.” 

“T am with you, Stephen, dear, always with you.” She guided 
his feeble fingers to her face, and turning to him the two were 
only parted when poor Stephen had solved the mysteries of that 
place ‘‘ where beyond these voices there is peace.” 


Il. 


THE camp broke up. Lawrence took Rose down to Port Darwin, 
whence she returned to Queensland by sea. But Jansen remained, 
and with him a few men who were on the look-out for gold. The 
formation of the country pointed to great wealth in minerals :— 
since then an alluvial field has been worked with great success 
on the banks of the river, and Harding sleeps his last sleep 
within sound of the whirring of gold machinery. The valley is 
alive with miners. 
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But it was not gold that kept the Professor. Harding’s dying 
words carried conviction; he had never divulged what passed in 
that last interview. Dick Lawrence had a theory, which few 
supported, that George Berkley was alive and in the hands of 
natives. He had openly discussed it with Jansen, who did not 
disagree with him. The thing was not impossible. But it was 
so long since he had dropped out of life that even if it had been 
the case it was a forlorn hope to think he could have lived 
through the misery and torture of ten long years. 

Jansen, too, held immense respect for the utterances of those 
nearing their last account. Possibly to them the mysteries of the 
bourne from which no wayfarer returns are clearer than to the 
ears held by the din and rattle of the world. 

He waited. Two months later his patience was rewarded—this 
time the cry came at the hour before dawn, the darkest of the 
night. 

While the camp still slept, Jansen rose in the pink glow of 
morning; the stars were still shining. Taking with him such 
things as his old mountaineering experience rendered necessary 
—a stout rope, a knife, matches, and carefully examining the 
chambers of his revolver, he filled his cartridge pouch to its 
utmost capacity. 

What had looked like a slit in the side of a flat-topped hill, 
proved to be the entrance of a cave of apparently great depth. 
Jansen glanced rapidly round him before lighting an improvised 
torch, and then flooding the cave with light he went boldly in. 
It was empty. The fine white sediment which covered the 
ground was devoid of track, human or animal. The only thing 
which gave a suggestion of life was a snake’s skin, shed there, 
wriggling in the draught, a colourless thing which might 
have held a spectre. Going on, through the winding corridors 
pillared with snowy stalactites, like the nave of some great 
cathedral, he heard within a few feet of him the mysterious ery 
again repeated. His heart leapt for joy; already he felt the 
weight of the Teutonic decoration which he had so long coveted. 
And then came something he had never looked to find in such 
surroundings. The walls were lined with frescoes of fighting 
men. The old Homeric story, Helen, Paris, Menelaus, and the 
murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra. The figures were 
drawn broadly in chalks of natural colours, red, black and yellow. 
Towering over the chain of women and warriors, ever and anon 
one tall figure appeared armed with spear and shield. And there 
were Greek warships propelled with long oars three tiers deep. 

“Ach, Mein Gott!” The Professor wiped his face which 
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was wet with astonishment. “I shall come upon der Kunstler 
directly.” 

He was right; a turn in the windings of the cave brought 
him to a group of human beings all asleep in a deep recess. Two 
of these were old black gins, whose hair fell about their shoulders 
in uncanny tangles; the other sleeper was a white man grown 
prematurely old, his hair and skin bleached by long concealment 
in darkness. They had chained him toa pillar by fetters made 
of telegraph wire; but near him, where his hand could work 
freely, was the sketch of a woman’s face, drawn en fresco on the 
wall, This at once identified the prisoner. Jansen recognised 
the attempt to portray the beautiful features of Rose Harding. 

The words uttered in sleep by the captive told the Professor he 
had come nigh to the goal of his ambition. George Berkley spoke 
the language of the tribe who had killed Lawrence’s wife and 
child; he had lost his mother-tongue from disuse, but what he 
did speak was the nearest to Simian that Jansen had heard from 
the lips of a human being. It was the work of a moment to bind 
the two hags, and with a turn of the wrist, which Jansen felt 
justified in making, their eternal silence was secured. George 
Berkley was unbound, and left his prison in Jansen’s arms. 

A mounted trooper visited the camp shortly afterwards while 
Jansen was coaxing Berkley back to the speech and habits of an 
Englishman, a task of no small difficulty. 

“That's the chap, poor devil,” said the trooper, “that the 
natives have talked about down on the coast. Because he could 
draw they did not kill him. No one believed the yarn. It used 
to be said of Leichardt and of others who had been lost in the 
bush. I would not have credited even the frescoes unless you had 
shown me them yourself. As for the old gins,” he continued, 
smiling, “I have no evidence to show that they came to their 
death by your hands; I shall not report them as even ‘missing.’ 
It is poor George Berkley, as fine a fellow as ever breathed. 
How he has lived through it God alone knows.” 

“Ach! you English,” the Professor replied. “You are clever 
peoples, but you haf so liddle patience, so liddle romance. He 
has been kept alive by love, nodings else. When Herr Berkley 
has come back to zie arms of that woman you haf seen drawn in 
the cave, he will recover the lost years of his life, and his mutter 
sprache. Alas! he is in traumland now.” 

And so it proved. When Rose was taken to his side some 
months later, his tongue was loosed. The years of George 
Berkley’s separation fell away as clouds draw from the face of the 
moon. He was once more an Englishman. 
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Professor Jansen has dedicated his work on ‘The Connection 
between Human and Simian Speech’ to “Rose, the wife of 
George Berkley”; but it is whispered at Weimar that the 
wording of the dedication cost him nearly as much effort as the 
book itself; for from their first meeting Carl Jansen was one of 
Rose’s most ardent admirers. 


Harriet W. Daty. 























Dutterfy Years. 


Last season, they say, was quite a Clouded Yellow year. It may 
have been, but personally I have not seen a single specimen of 
Colias edusa, most beautiful perhaps of all our British butterflies, 
on the wing since the late summer of 1877. Reading just now 
about the reappearance of this insect in considerable numbers 
on the south coast, set me thinking of my long-lost butterfly 
years. Sometimes in the silence of your chamber, and in the 
quiet and deep flowing hours of the night, you have a fancy to 
open an old album and glance over the faded likenesses of friends 
who have long since passed out of your life. Ina not dissimilar 
frame of mind I brought out from a dusty shelf in the lumber- 
room some boxes of moths and butterflies which, with a cabinet 
of birds’ eggs, have somehow survived many removals and the 
wreck and loss of the trifles of youth. From time to time a 
few small blocks of camphor have been pinned into these boxes 
to preserve the insects. But every year makes fresh ravages 
amongst the larger butterflies and moths. An Emperor has 
lost an antenna, a White a wing, or a Humming-bird Hawk moth 
a body. Yet they are still beautiful to look upon; and as for 
marks of age and decay, why, there is every chance that the 
collection will survive the collector. 

Yes, 1877 was a wonderful year for butterflies, not only 
Clouded Yellows but insects of all sorts and sizes. This old 
collection was almost entirely put together in that and the 
following summer and autumn. There are only about a dozen 
insects in the six boxes out of several hundreds which were taken 
before 1877. One of these is a Purple Emperor netted in ‘the 
preceding summer. I can recall the circumstances of its capture 
nineteen years ago as if it happened but yesterday. Sitting 
at lunch one glorious day in July, I chanced to espy across 
the table and through the open window the gorgeous creature 
come sailing majestically down from an old ash on the lawn, 
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and settle on the broad gravel walk right in front of the dining- 
room. There were guests lunching with us, stiff and formal 
“county people,” but what of that? Had the Queen and half 
the royalties of Europe been sitting at the same table I do not 
believe I could have resisted the temptation. As it was, I was 
up in half a minute and out into the hall for a butterfly-net. 
To rush back to the dining-room and out through the open 
window net in hand was only a matter of seconds. Jris was still 
on the path, opening and shutting his magnificent wings, and 
before he had time to notice my presence he was fluttering 
under the net. That was my first Purple Emperor, and I 
actually did not know the superb insect by name or repute. 
Soon afterwards I became an ardent collector, never going out 
in summer without a green gauze net and a small zinc box to 
carry specimens in. At night I sugared and treacled all the 
big trees round the old home—which was densely wooded—in 
hopes of enticing big and rare moths, and roamed about with a 
policeman’s lamp, frightening a number of villagers at various 
times half out of their wits, for the place had the reputation 
of being dreadfully haunted; and making half the dogs in the 
district howl for hours together. 

One of the first butterflies to appear in the early summer 
—excepting, of course, such hybernating insects as the Small 
Tortoiseshell (Vanessa urtica#), the Brimstone (Gonepteryx rhamni), 
the Painted Lady (Vanessa cardui), and a few others—is the 
Orange Tip (Huchtx cardamines). This pretty little insect is 
a truer harbinger of the summer than many of the birds which 
bear that reputation. Occasionally it may appear in spring, but 
commonly its coming synchronizes with the first real days of 
summer. The Brimstone and the Tortoiseshells are tempted from 
their retreats in piles of dead wood and in thatched barns, etc., 
by a few hours of weak and deceptive sunshine—“the mock 
sunshine of the faded woods.” But the Orange Tip does not 
misplace his confidence in the mere promise of spring ; he waits 
for the realization of summer. When the Orange Tip made a 
first appearance it was time to fetch out the butterfly-net and 
furbish up the various implements of the chase. Soon after the 
Orange Tip came two charming’ and dainty Fritillaries, butter- 
flies so called from rather a fanciful resemblance to the lovely 
valley of the Thames flower that bears that name. These were 
the Pearl Bordered (Argynnis euphrosyne) and the Lesser. Pearl 
Bordered (Argynnis Salome) Fritillaries. In the grassy glades of 
the hazel and oak woodlands both species were common enough 
most favourable seasons. Here are two rows of them in my 
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collection, nearly all in perfect condition. Some were taken in 
1877 and others in 1878. 

In the next row, and heading a long line of the Blues, is a very 
small insect with a very large name. This is the Duke of 
Burgundy Fritillary (Nemeobius lucina), not nearly so plentiful a 
species as either of the Pearl Bordered. I used to look out for 
His Grace in the early summer, not in the umbrageous depths 
of the woodlands, but about a steep and grassy hillside at the 
edge of a little coppice. This grassy slope commanded a mag- 
nificent view of the rich cornlands of Hampshire, and of the 
breezy hills of Berkshire almost to the vale of the White Horse. 
There grew here the many small wild flowers and grasses in 
which the Blues revel. The Small Copper (Polyommatus phlcas), 
a handsome little butterfly, though rather disregarded by~ the 
collector owing to its abundance, disported its small self on the 
slope, together with the inevitable Brown Argus (Lycena 
astrarches), and the Silver Studded Blue (Lycewna xgon). Once, 
and once only, I took on the slope a specimen of the Bedford 
Blue (Lycena minima), the smallest of British butterflies. The 
Meadow Brown (Epinepheli janira) was here of course, dancing 
from flower to flower the summer through. With the exception 
of the despised Cabbage White (Pieris rapx), this is the most 
familiar perhaps of all our butterflies, and to the collector the 
least attractive. 

After the disappearance of the Pearl Bordered Fritillary, the 
Orange Tip, and the Dingy Skipper (Nisoniades tages)—a modest 
and moth-like little fellow, also to be found early in the season 
in the woodland glades and on the slope—the more striking and 
important insects began to put in an appearance. 1876 and 1877 
were both great years for the White Admiral (Limenitis Sibylla), 
one of the most graceful and delicate of butterflies. In 1878 I 
saw one or two battered specimens ; in 1879 and 1880 none at all. 
The White Admiral sailed up and down the broader “ rides” in 
the wood, and was easy of capture. It is a very difficult butterfly 
to preserve in a perfect state, as the slightest touch leaves a dis- 
figuring mark on its lovely wings. But next to the Admiral—for, 
be it confessed, the insects in this collection are not arranged in 
very scientific order—is a butterfly before which it indeed pales 
in splendour. This is the Purple Emperor (Apatura iris), already 
referred to. There are four specimens, two of them in excellent 
condition. To us, who look to “ see all things fade and perish,” 
it seems a marvel that the glorious hues of shot violet on the 
wings of the Emperor should be able to defy the years as they do. 
To-day, after a lapse of from fourteen to sixteen years, these hues 
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are as brilliant as they were an hour after the insect’s capture. 
Were I asked which I regarded as the most triumphant sensation, 
netting your first Emperor, landing your first clean-run salmon, 
or bringing down your first partridge, I should, having experienced 
all three, declare in favour of the first. 

Tris is not so rare an insect as some will have it. About my 
old Hampshire home it was fairly plentiful. But it is a difficult 
butterfly to capture, being both a powerful and high flier, and 
also exceedingly wary. The Empress is only netted on very rare 
occasions ; indeed, she is rarely seen at all on the wing. Once 
only I saw, and gave chase to, an Empress flying low. I actually 
had Her Majesty under my net for a few seconds. Alas! there 
was a hole in the green gauze which the resourceful insect 
availed herself of. She flew high up into an oak and settled 
there out of harm’s way. To add to my mortification, a rival 
collector expressed his belief that I had been mistaken, and that 
the butterfly—which he had not seen—must have been an ordinary 
Fritillary. The larger Fritillaries appeared in the summer of 
1877 in countless thousands, and there were three species of 
them—the High Brown (Argynnis adippe), Dark Green (Argynnis 
aglaia), and Silver-washed (Argynnis paphia). The last-named 
is certainly a splendid insect, scarcely less handsome when on the 
wing than the Emperor itself. It was by far the most plentiful 
of the three species in 1877, and again in 1878. You might 
frequently see half-a-dozen at the same time on a bramble bush. 
In 1877, too, a fine dark variety of Paphia was of fairly frequent 
occurrence. 

Another box contains one of the greatest of rarities— Vanessa 
Antiopa, the far-famed Camberwell Beauty. Genuine British 
specimens of this insect are almost as scarce nowadays, so they 
tell me, as is the Little Bustard or the Bittern amongst our 
birds. This one was taken on a bed of old-fashioned flowers in 
a delightful old farm garden in the late summer of 1878. There 
was no doubt about its being a genuine English specimen, as at 
the time of its capture it had evidently just emerged from the 
chrysalis state, and there was no one within many miles of the 
little village who bred butterflies. Antiopa has suffered grievously 
from the ravages of the years; alas! it is fast crumbling away. 
The Large Tortoiseshell (Vanessa polychloros), Red Admiral 
(Vanessa atalanta), and the gorgeous Peacock (Vanessa io)—which 
is scarcely less brilliant than the Tiger Moth of Keats, with its 
“deep damasked wings ”—are in the same box. 

Elsewhere are long lines of Hairstreak butterflies. The Purple 
Hairstreak (Thecla quercus) is the best represented. In 1877 
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these insects fluttered round the oaks as the bees round the 
sweet blossoming lime-tree. With a long net I used to try how 
many I could take at a single sweep. The male is a pretty insect 
with its dash of blue on a ground colour of purple. Then there 
are a few Green Hairstreaks (Thecla ruli), taken on the grassy 
slope, and a single specimen of the rarer Brown Hairstreak 
(Theela betulz). 

The Clouded Yellows, with which I commenced and with which 
I must end, have a case like the Fritillaries to themselves. What 
exquisite creatures they are! Here and there is a male specimen 
with a glow of pink shot over the wings, such as one may some- 
times find during the breeding season on the breast of that 
charming bird the Lesser Whitethroat. Of all the butterflies in 
the collection, the Clouded Yellows recall to me most vividly my 
long-lost butterfly days at the old Hampshire home. They were 
taken in 1877 in a great field of rough, fragrant clover. This 
field lay some little distance from the woods, and the way to it 
was by a long, green lane with high straggling hedges, a cool 
and solitary spot where 


“Under the same wheel 
The same rut deepened year by year.” 


Ah, me, when last I revisited the green lane, and found my way 
along it to the well-remembered field, I looked in vain for the 
Clouded Yellows. The sweet clover had gone, and where it once 


grew there lay spread out a dismal expanse of bare and fallow 
land. 


Grorce A. B. Dewar. 
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Cuapter XIII. 


Tom went back to London about a fortnight after the baby’s 
birth, and plunged into his work with more vigour and earnest- 
ness than ever. His new interest in religious matters was a 
thing apart from his work, just as was his love for May, and it 
did not get between him and his models, or interpose angular 
substances between his hand and eye. His religion was not 
fanatical or aggressive: it had come to him as the explanation of 
his human love, and inasmuch as the white heat of that had 
burned out of his life all that was sordid or impure, it did not 
affect his words or actions. According to moralists, all sin 
partakes of the nature of decay, and Tom’s nature was very vital. 
And as his religion was not fanatical, it did not fill him with any 
half self-conscious and wholly morbid convictions of sin, either in 
himself or others, and he pursued his cleanly honest life much as 
he had done before. 

But as the days went on, and May got steadily stronger again, 
a doubt began to look him in the face. He remembered the 
Revivalist meeting at Cambridge, and his own rejection of the 
idea that in a moment one flash of seeming revelation could change 
any one. He himself had faced an anxiety blacker than death, 
had felt a relief purer than heaven. Did not that perhaps 
account for it all? Was not his own case as intelligible as that 
of the greengrocer who became a teetotaler? And because he 
was honest with himself he put himself a straightforward 
question: “ Would he feel another and a fiercer anguish if he 
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again got to believe that Christ was merely the best man who had 
ever lived and no more?” The question haunted him, but he was 
unwilling to answer it. 

To his surprise Tom found Manvers waiting for him at home 
one evening when he came back from some party about a week 
after his arrival in London. The latter was sitting in the library 
smoking cigarettes until Tom returned. 

“T hear there are three to the ménage now,” he said. “I am 
delighted, of course. I should so like to have a baby. There can 
be nothing more interesting than to see a helpless thing with 
nothing it can call its own, except the tendencies it inherits from 
oneself, slowly acquiring intelligence.” 

“It’s a great responsibility,” said Tom, throwing himself into 
a chair and scratching his head with an air of wisdom. 

Manvers stared at him incredulously. 

“My dear fellow, the man who thinks about responsibilities is 
no longer a responsible being. It isa sign of mania or extreme 
old age. The age of responsibility begins either at eighty-three 
or eighty-four, and I once knew a man of eighty-five who was 
still irresponsible. You are upset and excited. Go to Paris for 
a week.” 

Tom laughed. 

“Talking of Paris, why aren’t you there ?” 

“Tam staying with the Chathams,” said Manvers. “He was 
in Paris just before Easter, and he asked me to come to London 
and see them for a week or two, and as I had nothing to do 
I came. I always have a great success with middle-aged 
gentlemen: I always have had. There is something peculiarly 
seductive about me to the mature male.” 

“T don’t care for mature males much,” said Tom. 

“Qh! that is a mistake. They are very soothing. It is so 
easy to be seductive to them. You have to be very deferential, 
but imply at the same time that it is a very great compliment, 
and give them the impression that you yourself have vast stories 
of experience at your back, but prefer that they should produce 
theirs.” 

“Did you come here simply to make yourself seductive to Lord 
Chatham ?” 

“No, I can’t say that was my object. My coming was only 
the effect of my having done so. I came to see other people.” 

“How is Maud? I haven’t seen her lately.” 

“ As charming as ever,” said Manvers with some finality. 

“May is down in the country still,” said Tom, after a pause, 
“with my father and the baby.” 
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“ And are you ridiculously happy still?” 

“Quite ridiculously. But why still?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We are limited, and so are our emotions. 
I have a natural tendency myself to get tired of the things 
I like.” 

“But you said just now that Miss Maud was as charming 
as ever.” 

“ Obviously then she is an exception.” 

He rose to go. 

“T must be off,” he said. ‘ You came in so late, and I wanted 
to talk to you—but it’s after eleven, and they will all think it 
most unseductive of me to wake the house up at ungodly hours. 
I suppose I shall see you again soon?” 

“Yes, I daresay I shall come to the Chathams’ at tea-time 
to-morrow. I haven’t seen them for an age.” 

In the thirty-two years of his life Manvers had been amused at 
many people, had liked a rather smaller proportion, was totally 
indifferent to most, and had loved none. It was consequently 
almost distressing to him to find that Maud Wrexham was losing 
none of her preponderance in his thoughts. He remembered how 
at Athens the thought that she was in love with Tom had galled 
him, but left him dumb, and he had been enormously relieved and 
pleased to hear of Tom’s marriage. He had not much experience 
of the ways of girls in the upper classes, but he supposed that in 
such well-regulated institutions a man who married went into a 
different orbit, and, ceasing to be a legitimate object of affection 
to all the world but one, naturally ceased being an object of 
affection at all. 

He gave himself not undeserved credit for having behaved 
really very well. He had made it quite clear to Tom that 
in his opinion Maud Wrexham was approachable, and Tom 
had rejected the notion theoretically then, and practically a 
short time after by marrying May. He had done all that could 
be expected or demanded of him by the most Lycurgan codes of 
friendship and honour. Those claims were satisfied, and Maud 
was still free. His work had kept him in Paris during the year 
since Tom’s marriage, and he had himself felt that it would be wise 
to keep away for a time. He suspected that Maud had some 
private business to transact with her own emotions, and that, 
while she was doing that, she could not perhaps wish to be 
interrupted. She might, in fact, declare that she would not be 
interrupted. Manvers, who was essentially a reasonable being, 
had considered that a year was time enough for her to clear off her 
private business, and the year was now over. He disliked 
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waiting very much, but he summoned to his aid that admirable 
common-sense which had stood him in such good stead at Athens, 
and had worked harder than ever. 

During the past weeks his intimacy with Maud had advanced 
a good deal. Maud evidently found considerable pleasure in his 
society, and he made himself uniformly entertaining and agreeable. 
Lady Chatham also, in the intervals of what she called “the 
whirl of London life,” when her genius was not devoted to 
ordering carriages, and picking up people with mathematical 
inaccuracy at street corners, found time to talk to him, and make 
vague arrangements for him. Consequently next morning, after 
her orders had been sent to the stables, and she needed a little 
relaxation, when she found him alone in the library, reading 
papers, she sat down and began to talk. 

“My husband tells me you have to leave us on Saturday,” she 
said. “I suppose you are going back to Paris. What day of the 
month will that be ?” 

“Saturday is the 26th, I think,” said Manvers. 

“No, Iam sure you are wrong. Saturday is the 25th. Well 
then, as you meant to go on the 26th, you can stop here till 
Sunday.” 

“It’s very good of you,” said Manvers, “but I am afraid it is 
the Saturday that matters, and not the day of the month. I 
have to be in Paris on Saturday night.” 

“And what do youdo then? You ought to be settling down, 
you know.” 

“T am afraid I shan’t settle down more than I have done 
already. I work very hard, you must know. But this holiday 
has been delightful.” 

“It must be very widening to live about from country to 
country as you do,” said Lady Chatham appreciatively, “but you 
ought to give us the benefit of your increasing width !” 

Manvers laughed. 

“In what way?” 

“You might write a book about the comparative tendencies of 
English and foreign life. Something useful—not like those 
little sketch books that describe mimosa trees and amber 
necklaces in the Soudan, but something that really helped one to 
understand the difference between one nation and another, the 
influence of climate—climate has a great deal to do with 
character. And, as I said, you ought to settle down and marry, 
and become the centre of a little circle.” 

“Tom always fills me with envy for married life,” said he; 
“he really is ridiculously happy. But as regards the other, 
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I don’t think I am made for a centre. I prefer circling 
myself.” 

Lady Chatham got up. 

“‘ Well, it is five minutes to eleven,” she said, “and I must be 
off. You must think over all I have said.” 

“T will think it over very seriously,” he replied. 

Lord Chatham was dining at the House that night, and Mand 
sent a note to Tom asking him to make the fourth with Manvers 
and her mother. There was no one else coming, and little coats 
and black ties were the order of the evening. 

The night was beautifully warm, and after dinner they all sat 
on the terrace outside the drawing-room window. 

Tom was in rather a sombre mood. His account of himself 
was that he had unaccountably stuck in his work and had been 
unable to get on. Manvers administered consolation. 

“That is one of the chiefest pleasures of being an artist,” he 
said: “one has the sort of feeling that one is really a channel 
through which inspiration flows. Now a solicitor or a clerk can 
go on copying briefs or making digests in any mood. He is a 
mere machine. No doubt his work is more distasteful at one 
time than it is at another, but it goes on just the same. Nothing 
comes between him and it except death or very severe toothache, 
which shows he works without conviction, and is consequently a 
very feeble sort of animal, and the same with all mankind except 
artists and clergymen.” 

“But what is one to doin the meanwhile?” asked Tom. “I 
don’t find these intervals, when some one cuts off the inspiration, 
at all inspiriting.” 

“Why, do nothing,” said Manvers, “don’t think about it. You 
can’t force a mood. The mood forces you.” 

**T can’t acquiesce in that,” said Tom. “I am not going to be 
ordered about by my own temperament.” 

“Ah, my dear fellow, what are you going to be ordered 
about by if you are not to be ordered about by your tempera- 
ment? The temperament is the only thing that can order 


one about. In everything else, if one wants a thing enough one 
gets it.” 


Maud leaned forward. 

“T don’t believe that. At least it is not true for all people. 
Some pass their whole lives in failing to do what they want. But 
they have a consolation; for they are exactly the people who for 
the most part give other people what they want. Personally I 
hardly ever get what I want, and that is why I have a passion for 
making other people like me.” 
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At the least hint of anything so superlunary as the mildest 
metaphysics, Lady Chatham always recorded a protest. 

“Maud, dear,” she said deprecatingly. 

But “ Maud, dear” was interested, and so to judge by his face 
was Manvers. His dark eyes had lost their look of slight amuse- 
ment, and he leaned forward eagerly to hear what Maud had to 
say next. 

“It is the old story,” she said; “half the world is active, and 
the other half passive.” 

“ But you exert yourself to be passive.” 

“Qh, certainly ; one is simply nothing if one doesn’t exert 
oneself, My mission, I am sure, is to be material for the active 
people.” 

“ Bui you told me once you wanted to take the world into your 
hand,” said Tom, “and make its heart beat fast or slow as you 
wished.” 

“T know I did, but I have changed.” 

“ Radically, completely ?” 

Maud lifted her eyes for a moment and looked at Tom, then 
dropped them again. 

“My desire has not changed, but I now knowI can’t do it. 
It’s not my line at all.” 

Tom looked up. 

“ Do you mean you acquiesce in defeat?” he asked. ‘Can you 
contemplate wanting a thing and not getting it?” 

“ He is monarch of all he surveys,” remarked Manvers. 

“ Of course I am,” said Tom, “ so is everybody.” 

“Qh, but we can’t all be monarchs of all we survey,” said 
Maud. 

“But we can,” replied Tom, “simply because we survey so 
very little. All our horizons are limited. As a matter of fact, of 
course we are terribly limited, all of us, but we have a beautiful 
gift of not believing that. We can be monarchs of all weunder- 
stand, which is what I mean by survey, and that is why people 
marry. Two people understand each other, and so as they are 
both monarchs of each other, it is a lawof nature that they should 
then be no longer two, but one.” 

This remarkable statement was received in silence. 

“Then what do you make of people who are failures—real 
failures ?” said Maud at length. 

“God help them!” replied Tom; “they have tried to get 
what they did not understand. There is nothing so pathetic as 
that.” 

“Why did you acquiesce, Miss Wrexham ?” asked Manvers. 
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Maud hesitated a moment, but assuming with perfect good faith 
that neither Tom nor Manvers could possibly guess what she 
meant, replied : 

“Because I could not get a jthing I wanted, and therefore I 
assumed that I was not made to get what I wanted.” 

“That is a hasty generalization,” said Tom; “perhaps you did 
not understand it?” 

“Well, I thought I did, and either I am not meant to get what 
[ want, or I am one of those pathetic figures you alluded to.” 

Tom laughed. 

“T don’t think of you as a pathetic figure,” he said. 

“Qh, one can’t appear as a pathetic figure in public,” she said. 
“Don’t let us forget that it is a comedy we are all acting.” 

She spoke bitterly, and Tom was astonished at the hard ring 
of her voice. But before the pause became awkward Manvers 
broke it. 

“There is nothing so terrible as taking things seriously,” he 
said. “I never took anything seriously yet.” 

“What a frightfully risky thing to say!” exclaimed Maud. 
“It’s as dangerous as saying you never had the toothache!” 

Tom got up from his chair and perched himself on the edge of 
the balcony, and at that moment there came into Manvers’s mind 
the evening at Athens, when Tom had sat on the edge of the 
balcony, and the flash of lightning had illuminated Maud’s face. 
For the first moment he thought it was only one of those strange 
throbs of double consciousness which we all know so well, but the 
moment afterwards he recollected the prototype of the scene. 
And as if to confirm it in his mind, Maud went on: 

“My acquiescence came quite suddenly, as suddenly as a flash 
of lightning.” 

“When did it come ? ” asked Tom innocently. 

Manvers waited eagerly for the reply, and Maud looking up 
saw he was watching her. 

“Lord Byron woke one morning and found himself famous,” 
she said, “ but I doubt whether a year afterwards he could have 
told you whether it was a Monday or a Tuesday.” 

“ But the occasion,” persisted Tom: “he could have told one 
that.” 

“One occasion doesn’t change one,” said Maud, fencing; “ it is 
always a whole string of things, half of which one forgets after- 


wards. It is so untrue to speak of a crisis being the effect of one 
moment.” 


Lady Chatham rose. 
“ How terribly metaphysical you young people are!” she said. 
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“T must go in and write two notes, and then I think I shall go 
to the House in the carriage which is to fetch Chatham. Maud, 
dear, you look rather tired. Go to bed early.” 

Lady Chatham said good-night and went indoors. 

“That is quite true about crises,” said Tom after a pause. “I 
have had one, two, three in my life, and though they all seemed 
the results of single moments, they were only the culmination of 
what had been going on before.” 

“ But the apex of a pyramid remains the highest’point. There 
would be no pyramid without it,” objected Manvers. 

“ But still less would an apex be a pyramid by itself!” 

“It’s your turn, Tom,” said Maud. “I’ve been talking about 
myself, and now you shall talk about yourself. Begin at the 
beginning. What were your crises ?” 

“The first was when I saw the Hermes at Olympia,” began 
Tom. 

“ And a most disastrous crisis it was,’ observed Manvers. “ I 
hope they weren’t all as cheerless as that.” 

“ Be quiet, Mr. Manvers,” said Mand. “ It’s his turn.” 

“ Of course that seemed to me the whole crisis,” said Tom, “ but 
it wasn’t. It was only the apex of the effect Athens had on me.” 

“Yes, I think that’s reasonable,” said Maud. ‘‘Go on to the 
next.” 

“The next was when I was standing in a bramble bush 
waiting for pigeons to come over, and saw May walking down the 
path. She looked as if she had just stepped out of the Parthenon 
frieze and put a hat and cloak on, but I didn’t really see the hat 
and cloak. You see the first crisis was really part of the second.” 

Maud said nothing, so Manvers took up the part of catechiser. 

“ And the third ?” 

“Oh, about that I can’t talk. But I know now that the whole 
of my life from the time of the second crisis, since I fell in love 
with May, was part of the third.” 

“Oh, but do tell us,” said Maud. “TI believe you have forgotten 
what it was.” 

“Tt was when I first thought I was a Christian,” said Tom 
simply. “ But ” He stopped. 

If Tom had said that it was when he first began to hate May, 
he could not have startled them more. Manvers felt very keenly 
the indecency of being serious. Maud sat still for a moment. 
The neat way of turning awkward conversation, for which she was 
rather famous, seemed to have entirely deserted her. 

“No wonder you are perfectly happy,” she said at length. 
They sat there for a few minutes in silence, and Tom fidgeted. 
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“Tt was a crisis no doubt,” he went on; “ for the time it made a 
most wonderful difference to me, but somehow it has faded. Why 
are we all so damnably limited, or rather why are we cursed with 
that horrible gift of common-sense, which makes us realize how 
limited we are? The happiest moment of my life was that on 
the morning after the baby had been born, when I went to early 
celebration. It was the best moment I have ever had, and I 
should have been content to die then. I had been horribly 
anxious and frightened the day before, and the relief and the joy 
were so immense that for the moment I was forced to believe. 
Unhappily, common-sense is for ever telling me that it was relief 
and not belief that I experienced. Yet it was a crisis, for I now 
believe in the possibility of such convictions some day becoming 
mine, since for a little while they were mine, and what has happened 
to me temporarily may happen to me permanently. And now,” 
he added, “I have committed what Manvers considers the one 
unpardonable breach of manners. I have been serious!” 

Again there was silence, and neither Maud nor Manvers saw 
exactly how to begin again. But a neighbouring clock striking 
eleven gave Tom an opportunity. 

“Tt is time for me to go,” he said; “I had no idea how late it 
was. May comes up to-morrow, I hope.” 

The other two sat where they were till the wheels of Tom’s 
retreating hansom had merged themselves in the distant muffled 
roar of the further streets. To Maud it suddenly seemed that 
malignant hands were building up again in front of her that blank 
wall she had been at such pains to demolish, and that her work 
of the autumn was all undone. Tom’s presence, mingled with his 
absolute unconsciousness of the effect he had on her, had again 
reasserted its unreasonable power over her. She felt again as she 
had begun to feel at Athens, that she was miserable in his 
presence and unhappy in his absence. But her efforts at self- 
control had become with her a habit, and though she was dully 
conscious that her blank wall had rebuilt itself, she did not 
dash at it with unavailing hands. It had to be picked down 
again stone by stone from the top to the bottom. The prospect 
was not a cheering one. She was also more than half conscious 
that Manvers was standing, as it were, on the other side of the 
wall, hidden from her by its intervening mass, and she dreaded 
that he would call to her, and assure her of it. That he was 
falling or had fallen in love with her she could not but know, and 
she was quite aware that she liked him almost to any extent; but 
the limitations of the human race forbid us to love two people at 
once. Nature has provided us with two eyes, two ears, two arms, 
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two legs, two hands, in case some accident happens to one of 
them, but her wise precaution has not gone so far as to provide us 
with two people to love, in case one of them gets married. 

She was sitting in the chair Tom had left, and Manvers, who 
had been sitting a little way off, moved up and took the chair 
next her. She had one mad impulse to ask him not to speak, 
for she saw he meant to. However, if the scene was to come, 
it was to come, and he had the right, as a man, to know his fate. 
But though she knew it was to come, she wanted to put it off if 
only for a minute or two. She rose from her chair again, and 
leant on the balustrade of the balcony. 

“I feel depressed and worried and strung up and run down, 
to-night,” she said. “Do you remember that admirably sensible 
American girl, one of them who said it was all stomach, when 
one felt like that? I expect it is quite true, but I don’t see how 
it helps one. I don’t feel sure of myself. Tom very often makes 
me feel like that. He’s so wonderfully sure of himself.” 

Manvers’s hands fidgeted with the arms of his chair, and he 
lit a cigarette, and threw it away. This sort of experience was 
new to him. 

“And now as we've finished talking about Tom,” he said at 
length, “it is time that we should talk about me.” 

Maud rushed for the loophole. She might as well have hoped 
to have stopped a runaway express by stretching a piece of string 
across the line. 

“JT should like to talk a little more about him,” she said. “I 
was so surprised at that third crisis.” 

“Tom is so honest with his crises,” said Manvers, “he faces 
them like a man.” 

“Well, it’s no use running away from a crisis,” said Maud; 
“you might as well run away from a flash of lightning.” 

“ And I too think it is best to face a crisis,” said he, “and... 
and...my crisis has come.” 

Maud sat still, waiting for the inevitable. 

“It is this,” he said suddenly, “that I love you. That I 
would die for you, or live for you: that I offer you myself to 
take into your hand.” 

Maud stood up. The crisis had come, and she knew what she 
was going to say. It was best to leave no misunderstanding. 

“It is impossible,” she. said, “absolutely impossible. I will 
not give you any hope. I can’t encourage you by telling you to 
wait. This can never be. Stop, don’t speak yet. I am sorry 


for you, more sorry than I can say, but I am perfectly certain 
of it.” 
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Manvers stood up too. 

“How can you be certain?” he said. “I will take my answer 
like a gentleman, and not hope to win you by making myself 
importunate, but how is there no hope ?” 

“It is quite impossible,” said Mand again. 

For the moment he had forgotten about the existence of Tom 
and all the world, but as Maud repeated “ It is quite impossible,” 
the cruelty of her position and of his stung him intolerably, and 
forced from him an involuntary protest, as sudden physical pain 
forces a cry from the most stoical. 

“ Ah, God help us both!” he said. 

Maud turned and looked at him. She was standing with her 
back to the street, and he was opposite her, so that her face was 
in darkness, his in light. And in his face she saw pity, love, 
tenderness, the knowledge of her secret mingled together. 

She had one moment of furious indignation with him for even 
letting her know that he knew all. But he came a step nearer 
and held out both hands to her. 

“Oh, you poor dear! you poor dear!” he said. “ Without a 
thought of any possible gain, I would give my right hand to spare 
you this. It is much worse for you than for me.” 

The shadow of convention which had stood between them 
sank away into nothingness, for convention is born of the head, 
not of the heart, and when heart meets heart, there is no place 
for head. Maud took his two outstretched hands and pressed 
them. 

“You are a man,” she said, “and that is the highest praise of 
all. I have tried very hard to be a woman, but I have not 
succeeded so well.” 

“You have succeeded very well,” he said. ‘‘ No one has guessed 
it. Pride is not a dominant emotion, and is driven off the field 
as soon as the greater magnates appear.” 

“After all,” she thought wearily, “what does it matter?” 
And then because his passion was strong and she was young, she 
broke down utterly. “My God, what shall I do?” she cried, 
“and what are you to think of me? I have thrown overboard 
self-respect, and reticence, and decency. I have nothing left but 
the hope that he knows nothing of it.” 

Manvers lied bravely. 

“Tam sure he has never had an inkling of it,” he said. “It 
has been hard for you.” 

“And all the time there is the horrible consciousness that one 
may break down.” 

“You will not break down. When one has physical pain, one 
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thinks one cannot endure it a moment longer. But as a matter 
of fact one can and does.” 

“But who is to assure me of that? Not you, of all men, who 
have guessed my secret.” 

“Tt was no fault of yours that I guessed it. It was because I 
fell in love with you myself.” 

His voice assumed its usual tone of gentler cynicism. It was 
time to close the scene, for he felt it was unbearable. 

“ And love,” he added, “ which is usually considered blind, is 
on the contrary extremely clear sighted. Man is a wonderful 
creature, as one of Tom’s Greek poets says, and we are beauti- 
fully adapted for bearing things without breaking. There is no 
last straw for us. We go on hoping that each straw is going to 
be the last, that we shall break, but we can always bear some 
more.” 

“Don’t say bitter things, Mr. Manvers. One may say bitter 
things to strangers, but never to friends. There's father’s 
carriage; I must go upstairs. I told mother I should go to bed 
early. You leave us to-morrow, don’t you? I needn’t tell you 
how sorry I am.” 

“You are very good to me,” said poor Manvers. 

“T am intensely sorry for you. Spare a little sorrow for me. 
And you have behaved admirably. Good-night.” 

Manvers heard the front door close, and a few minutes after- 
wards the voices of Lord and Lady Chatham as they went 
upstairs. A servant came in to put out the lamps, but seeing 
Manvers there would have retreated. He told the man to leave 
him a candle, and put the lamps out; he needn’t wait up. 

The house grew still, and even the noise in the streets sank to 
a lower murmur in those three hours which precede the summer 
dawn. It was already after twelve when the Chathams returned, 
and Manvers sat on in the low chair in the balcony smoking 
endless cigarettes and reviewing events. 

He really was not cut out, he thought, for a man of sentiment. 
He cursed himself for ever having let himself be led into this 
horrible situation. He had been so happy to the full capacities 
of his nature in these last thoughtless successful years. He had 
lived for the hour in all the branches of his nature; his art was 
of the hour, his pleasures were of the hour, his miseries were for 
less than an hour. He got over them almost before he had 
realized them. But now he had acquired a new power—he had 
found he was capable of loving; and a new limitation—he was 
incapable of not doing so. And where did it all lead to? Tom 
stood full in his road, with his careless happy face, forbidding 
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him, or rather unconsciously making it impossible for him to 

8. 

The city turned in its sleep, and a strange nestful of street 
noises hatched, clacked, and were silent again. The short summer 
night was drawing toa close. A wavering hint of dawn flickered 
across the pale faces of the houses opposite, and faded out again, 
and the deeper blackness of the half hour before the real dawn 
came on in layers over the sky. Manvers rose and leaned over 
the balcony looking down into the street. 

Why not leave all this behind and go back to Paris? The 
hours were still hours, minutes in which to live and enjoy. But it 
seemed impossible: Some change had come. He was puzzled and 
bewildered with himself. He had always thought he knew himself 
as well as he knew his modelling tools, but he had given him- 
self a great surprise. Time would heal everything, would it? 
He would go back to Paris and get over it by degrees, and become 
what he had been before, thanks to Time. But for that he thought 
not the better of Time and of himself, but worse. 

And what of Tom? He would sit here again time after time, 
talking to Maud, amusing himself, laying down the law about art 
with a big A, and opposite him would sit Maud with her un- 
communicated incommunicable secret, longing, loving, rejecting. 
Why had he gone to Athens, why had that series of a hundred 
trivial events happened, which had forged together this double 
iron chain, pulling two ways, yielding in neither? Damn Tom! 

There was no conclusion. To-morrow he went to Paris. He 
was going to a little dinner given by one of the cleverest and most 
realistic artists of the day, to celebrate the admission of a picture 
to the Luxembourg. He had promised himself an amusing 
evening. Paris was the only place fit to dine in. Then he had 
to set to work again. He congratulated himself that his work 
sprang from the head, not the heart. It was summer in Paris by 
now. The cafés would have their rows of little tables in the 
street, and their green tubs of oleanders. There would be the 
smell of asphalt in the boulevards. The new advertisements of 
the year would be out. Chéret had done two at least, which were 
quite admirable: one was a Parisienne of the Parisiennes in a 
long black boa, and balloon sleeves in the new mode; the other 
@ woman in a yellow dress carrying a red lamp. How stupid and 
distasteful it all seemed ! 

One by one the stars paled, as the first pink light of dawn crept 
from the east over the sky. It was morning already. There 
came the sound of heavy wheels, and a string of vans passed 
eastward with their loads of flowers and fruit to Covent Garden. 
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They left behind them in the still air a vague perfume of roses 
and fresh fruit and vegetables, which floated even up to where he 
was sitting. How very short, how infinitely long the night had 
been! It was impossible to go to bed; he would go out. He 
went to his room, and put on a grey coat instead of his dining- 
jacket, and let himself silently out of the house. 

It was exactly at that hour when night and morning meet; cabs 
and carriages went westward with women in ball dresses yawning 
dismally, while eastward trailed the vans and carts. A woman 
at the street corner accosted him. Manvers gave her ten shillings, 
and told her to get home for God’s sake. ‘Then he fairly laughed 
at himself. He was giving himself all sorts of surprises. But he 
could not bear the thought that one of the sex to which the 
one woman in all the world belonged should stand there. 

And in the hard convincing dawn he faced his life and himself. 
His old life was impossible for reasons which he could not grasp. 
He had no feeling that it was wrong or immoral; he approached 
it from a different side. His taste simply revolted against it. He 
had said once that he could not possibly feel the least liking for 
a man who ate cheese with his knife. ‘he two were on the same 
footing. The old life was out of the question, but where was the 
new life? And for that he had no answer ready. 

He walked eastward for an hour or so and then turned back, 
and as he reached the door the pitiless day had broken in a flood 
of yellow sunshine over the drowsy town. 


CuaptTer XIV. 


Tom, as he had mentioned on the previous evening, had come to a 
difficult place in his statue, and he could not get on. He was 
puzzled to know what the fault was, or where the difficulty was. 
He knew in his own mind what he wanted to do, but he could 
not visualize it. And when May arrived on the following day she 
found him inclined to rail at clay models, drapery and himself. 
He had seen Manvers off that morning at Victoria, and that 
evening he dined alone with May. 

“I’m so sorry he’s gone,” he said to her. “ He is so extra- 
ordinarily inspiring in a sort of back-handed way. He puis his 
own point of view so brilliantly, that I realize how diabolical it 
is, and that spurs me to work for mine. He has the same effect 
on me as the sight of a drunken man was supposed to have on 
Spartan boys. Their father used to make a slave drunk and 
then bring him in, and say, ‘Look at that. Isn’t it horrible! 
Take warning!’ ” 
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Tom moved over to where May was sitting, and possessed him- 
self of her hand. 

“ You’ve grown thin, darling,” he said ; ‘look how your rings 
slip about. May, I’m so glad you’ve come. I have been very bad 
company to myself lately. When I stick in my work, and you 
are not here, I don’t know what to do. But when I’ve got you, 
sticking or not sticking doesn’t seem to matter.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t prevent your sticking, though, Tom.” 

“T believe there is nothing you can’t do for me.” 

“No, dear,” said May, “I’m very sorry, but we must face it. 
I don’t understand about your work at all. I’m not the least 
artistic. If you are pleased, I am pleased, but when you are not 
pleased, I can’t help you. Mr. Manvers could; for that I am 
sorry he has gone.” 

“Don’t you like him?” asked Tom. 

May was silent a moment. 

“Tom, you won’t be angry with me, will you,” she said at 
length, ‘‘ because I am going to say something which I have had 
on my mind for a long time, and which I think I had better say. 
It is this. Do you think it is right for you to see much of him, 
to know him, to be at all intimate with him? Oh! Tom, he is not 
a good man. I don’t know about his life, and you probably do, 
but I am sure of that. He has no aim in life apart from the 
success of his own wits. He has a bad effect on you. He makes 
you think lightly of things which are more important than any- 
thing else. Oh, I’ve got such a lot to say to you!” 

Tom smiled. 

“Say it, darling,” he said. 

May sat up and played rather nervously with her rings. 

“And when you stick in your work, Tom,” she said, “do 
you think it is well to stimulate yourself in the sort of way 
you mention? You know you aim at the best, and all that 
is good comes from one quarter. Do you ever go there for 
help?” 

“ You mean, do I pray ?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

Tom got up and walked up and down the room. 

“Tt is like this,” he said: ‘I believe in God, and I believe in 
good, but I also believe in things like laws of nature, and if God 
created all things, He created them. He has given me a brain 
which works in obedience to certain laws, and nothing in the 
world can alter them. We know a little about the brain, at 
least by experience we find that certain things stimulate it; it 
works best when it is keen and eager, and I use those things to 
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make it keen and eager which I have found by experience do so. 
No, when I stick in my work, I don’t pray.” 

“ But that is the essence of good work,” said May; “it is that 
which makes it good, the fact that it is done in a spirit of 
dedication.” 

“But, do you then think that a good man, in so far as he is 
good and dedicates his work to God, necessarily produces good 
work ?” asked Tom. 

“TI mean that a man who has a gift in any line, uses his gift 
best and produces more beautiful things if he dedicates it. Why, 
Tom, look at the difference between your things and Mr. Manvers’s. 
I think he is not a good man, and I think his things are not good 
for that reason.” 

Tom sat down again. 

“Tt all depends on what you mean by good and bad work,” he 
said. “I think the object of a beautiful thing is only to be 
beautiful, and I think his things are bad because they are ugly— 
at least, they seem to me ugly.” 

“ But the object of all beauty is to bring us nearer God,” said 
May. 

“ Yet a work of art which arouses religious emotions is not a 
better work of art than one which does not. Otherwise, a chromo- 
lithograph of the Sistine Madonna would be a better work of art 
than that terrible splendid Salome in the Louvre.” 

“T think Mr. Manvers’s things are immoral,” said May. 

“You don’t understand, dear,” he said. “ His things, so I think, 
are bad because he has a debased taste. It is his artistic sense 
that is warped, and it is that which shows in his things, and not 
his character. Besides, I think you are not fair to him, May.” 

“Oh, but, Tom,” she said with indignation in her voice, “ think 
of his life, that life among those Paris artists, that horrible vice, 
and carelessness of living.” 

Tom smiled. 

“Where did you learn about the life of Paris artists?” he asked. 
*“* Manvers says they are most inoffensive little people as a rule.” 

“T read all about it in ‘David Grieve,” said May seriously. 
“Tt is horrible.” 

This time he laughed right out. 

“Oh, May, youarea darling!” he said. “Oh dear, how funny ! 
I’m so sorry for laughing, but really it is funny. Have you ever 
heard Manvers talk about that? He becomes quite virtuous and 
indignant over it. I don’t know much about Paris life myself, but 


Manvers—he does not strike you as very like any character there, 
does he?” 
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May joined in Tom’s laugh, but grew serious again. 

“You know I feel about it very deeply,” she said; “ there is 
nothing in the world I feel about somuch. I think it is our first 
duty not to condone by word or deed that side of things. To let 
people know that one will not tolerate it, to fight against it, to— 
to—show that one loathes it.” 

“Do you mean you want me never to see Manvers again?” 
asked Tom. 

“No, not that,” said May, “ because you know him well, and 
he is very fond of you, and I think you do him good. But 
couldn’t you do him more good? Couldn’t you talk to-him about 
it, and bear your testimony ?” 

“No, dear,” said Tom quietly, “I couldn’t possibly. It is not 
my business. I know Manvers as a friend, as an excellent com- 
panion, as a most amusing fellow. Why, May, he would think I 
was mad. Men do not talk to each other about such things.” 

“ But surely it is our business,” said May. “Tom, you don’t 
think me tiresome, do you?” 

Tom smiled, and took up her hand again. 

“ My darling, I happen to love you,” he said, “and it does not 
occur to one to think a person one loves tiresome.” 

May went on with gathering earnestness. 

“ Surely it is our business,” she said. “ You believe in God, you 
believe in Christ, in His infinite love, His infinite care for all. 
Surely it is your first business to help in His work. I remember 
what you told me about that early celebration you went to. It 
completed my happiness: it was that I was waiting for, and I 
thank God for it day and night. I longed to see you more and 
talk about it, but you went up to London so soon after, and I have 
scarcely seen you.” 

Tom’s eyebrows contracted. It was impossible for him to let 
May be deceived, but what he had to do was most distasteful to 
him. May’s eyes were fixed on his, full of love and trust, but 
with a question in them, a desire to be confirmed in what she 
had said. 

“May, I am going to hurt you,” he said, looking away, “ but I 
cannot help it; I cannot let you think something about me which 
is not true. I think I overrated that—I mean that I thought 
more of it than it really meant tome. The day before I was in 
agonies of anxiety and fear for you, and that afternoon Ted and I 
met the funeral of a mother who had just died in child-bed, and 
on my way home, as I told you, I went into the church and 
prayed to an unknown God that you might be safe. I could not 
bear it alone. And then next morning I could not bear my joy 
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alone. I had—I was obliged to thank some one for it, the some 
one who had heard my prayer the evening before. And now the 
whole thing has faded a little. I am less sure. I do not deny 
that God heard my prayer, and stretched out His hand to save 
us, but it is less real to me. Supposing you had died, should I 
have denied absolutely the existence of God? I hope not. Then 
why should I affirm it because you lived?” 

Tom’s voice had sunk lower and lower, and he ended in a 
whisper. But May’s hand still lay in his, and she pressed it 
tenderly. 

“Tom, why were you afraid to tell me?” she said. “ Ah, my 
dear, I should be a very weak, poor creature if this separated me 
at all from you, or made me doubt you. What did you think of 
me? Ofcourse I am sorry, and yet I am hardly sorry. Am I 
to dictate to God by what way He shall lead you? He has not 
led you that way, it was not good. Tom, Tom.” 

She bent forward and kissed him, her arm was pressed round 
his neck, and her head lay on his breast. As once before, on 
the evening when they reached Applethorpe before the baby’s 
birth, human love and longing had full possession of her ; and as 
she lay there, she felt only that she loved him. And Tom too 
was content. 

But good moments pass as well as bad ones, and the sense that 
May lived in a different world to him could not but come back 
again and again to Tom. He could not but feel that there was a 
passion in her life in which he had no share, and that passion was 
the strongest she knew. He had tried to grasp it: once he 
thought he had grasped it, but he was wrong. He was as honest 
to himself as he was to others, and he admitted that he did not 
believe in God in the way he believed in May or in Art. The life 
of Christ was beautiful beyond all other lives, but was it different 
in kind from the lives of noble unselfish men? Was Christ any- 
thing more than the most wonderful, the most unselfish man that 
the world has ever seen? And from the fact that he could ask 
himself these questions, Tom knew that he was not convinced. It 
was just this that was the most essential part of May’s life; her 
love and tenderness for him and others sprang from that, whereas 
Tom felt that all that was good in him did not descend from 
above, but grew up from below. 

May was certainly less conscious of this than he. She, so to 
speak, was waiting for him to come, believing fully he would, 
while he was struggling towards her afraid that his efforts were 
futile. The least he could do, he felt, and the most, was avoid 
letting her know that he was so conscious of the gulf between 
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them. He loved her, he thought, more and more as the days 
went by, and it should be easy to stifle that little ounce of bitter 
where all else was so sweet. So long as she loved him, he felt 
that it would be well with him. 

Meantime the London season danced and laughed round them; 
the plaster model of Demeter was finished and was to be back 
from the painter’s in a fewdays. May produced a slight stir in a 
small circle, because she was beautiful, and there is quite an 
appreciable number of men who prefer that a woman should not 
talk much, because, as is very justly remarked, if everybody 
talked much, nobody would have any audience to address. She 
was always courteous, she always looked admirable, and the 
general opinion was that Tom had done himself uncommonly 
well, 

Moreover—and this was particularly interesting, because it 
was never spoken above a whisper—Miss Wrexham was not 
looking at all well, and there really must have been something 
in what every one was saying last year. Very sad for her, was 
it not? but a girl should not go about looking pale; of course 
that set every one talking, and a little rouge, you know, 
would both conceal the pallor and mitigate the blush. Oh, yes, 
it happened many times; only last night, in fact, when we were 
dining there Tom Carlingford’s name came up and she blushed— 
several people saw her. And she wasn’t at Ascot, nor was he, 
and that is quite conclusive. And besides her going to Athens 
was so very extraordinary. Oh, she had a brother there, had 
she? We hadn’t heard that, and we shall probably forget it 
again. 

Maud, it must be confessed, did not enjoy herself very much 
that season. In the natural course of things she met Tom often, 
and the task of unbuilding that most uncompromising blank wall 
seemed too disheartening. Every time she saw him she felt that 
things were getting more and more difficult. What made it 
worse was that May had unthawed to her, and often asked her to 
come out with her. May out of the fulness of her heart often 
spoke of Tom, and talking about Tom was rather emotional work 
for poor Maud. That terrible evening before Manvers went away 
had taken her and thrust her back into all her old hopelessness 
and blankness. “ After all, what good to strive with a life awry?” 
she asked herself, and then because she was pure and good and 
sweet, she strove and strove till her strength began to give way. 
If only Tom would leave London, she thought, or if only she 
could, things would be more possible. 

A little scene which had occurred long before often came back 
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to her during these weeks. One day at their house in Cornwall, 
she was walking early before breakfast along a narrow country 
lane. She could almost smell again that sweet intangible scent 
of morning, the smell of clean things. Now and then a whiff of 
dogrose came down to her, and now and then a breeze which had 
swept through a gorse bush came over her face. At the lodge 
gate she had spoken to the old keeper’s wife, whose son had got 
into trouble. The poor old lady was rather tearful about it, and 
said: “ Lor, miss, if we were good how happy we should be!” 
She had repeated the remark once to Manvers, who said he 
thought the old woman had got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick, and that she would have spoken more truthfully if she had 
said, “If we were happy, how good we should be!” 

That morning she remembered how extraordinarily happy she 
had been ; the whole world had seemed so clean and fresh and 
wholesome, so delightfully straightforward and uncomplicated. 
If only she could get back that feeling, just for a moment, she 
thought she would be rested and ready to begin again. In the 
old days nothing had seemed hard, nothing out of reach, nothing 
perplexing. And now her life was spoiled. 

One evening, early in June, she was having tea with May, 
longing for Tom to come in, dreading that he would come. May 
had sent for the baby to come down, and he was sitting on his 
mother’s knee regarding his toes, which apparently seemed to him 
very wonderful inventions and quite original, and his mother was 
taking a sympathetic interest in his discoveries. Maud, who had 
been quite fascinating to the infant mind till he found out about 
his toes, had been thrown over, and as May’s attention was 
riveted on her son, she felt just a little out of it. Suddenly May 
looked up. 

“Just fancy,” she said, “ this little mite is our own, Tom’s and 
mine: I never get quite used to that fact. Yes, darling,” she 
turned her attention to the baby, “how pretty, and that’s all 
yours. Oh, you angel!” Maud felt her breath catch in her throat 
as the door opened and Tom came in. 

“ Baby-cult as usual,” he said. “ How are you, Maud?” Maud 
could not quite command her voice, but she murmured something. 

“That surprising infant usurps far too much of May’s time,” 
continued he. “ May will never quite recognize that one baby is 
rather like another baby.” 

May leant over the little sparsely be-haired head. 

“ What an unnatural papa he’s got!” she said ; “ he says you’re 
like other babies. You know quite well, and so does he, that there 
never was a baby like you, and never will be!” 
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Tom’s pleasant soul sat laughing in his eyes as he answered her: 

“Mothers are said to be biassed in favour of their own young; 
never you believe that, my boy.” 

Then he turned to Maud. 

“May’s manners are cast to the winds when His Smallness is 
present,” he said; “she won’t attend to either of us, so we'll 
attend to each other. Are you going to the Levesons’ to-morrow ? 
I hear they are going to be very smart, and that it’s a case of red 
carpet. May, I must smoke a cigarette. I don’t care whether 
it’s the drawing-room or not.” 

“And fill the room with horrid, horrid smoke,” said May to 
her son. 

“T hardly know,” said Maud; “I’ve been overdoing it lately, 
and I think I shall go into my shell again for a bit. Wouldn’t 
it be nice to have a real shell, and curl yourself up in the middle 
of a dinner-party if you were bored.” 

“T shall order one,” said Tom thoughtfully. “You do look 
rather tired. Where are you going to put your shell? If I were 
you I should leave London for a week. It would be so original. 
You would of course let it be known that you were going to read 
‘Sordello.’ ‘Sordello’ is the fashion now, I think. Of course 
nobody has read it and that’s why they talk about it. No one 
talks about a thing they really have read.” 

“That has a slight flavour of Mr. Manvers,” remarked May. 

“Manvers has such a pungent flavour, that one really can’t 
help catching a little of it, if one sees him at all,” said Tom. 
‘But I wasn’t consciously Manveresque—I suppose he’s in Paris, 
associating with all the good dead Americans.” 

May smiled. 

“And now mammy’s going to take him upstairs,” she said, and 
left the room. 

Tom poured himself out a cup of tea. 

“Please talk nonsense to me,” he said; “I've been seeing 
Wallingthorpe, and—and of course he’s a delightful man, but he 
is so serious. He takes everybody and everyone seriously, 
including himself. That is so clever of him—and the worst of it 
is he keeps it up. He is always clever. How tiring he must 
find it!” 

Maud laughed, but the laugh ended abruptly. 

“Talk nonsense!” she said ; “I have forgotten how. Oh, Tom, 
the world is a very serious place!” 

Tom raised his eyebrows. 

“ When did you find that out ?” he asked. 

“‘1? Oh, ever so long ago!” she said rather wildly. “If you take 
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it lightly and pleasantly, it turns round on you somehow, and 
deals you back-handed blows. I don’t know why I am saying all 
this.” 

“Hit it back,” suggested Tom. “It deals blows back-handed 
possibly, but it caresses you back-handed too.” 

Maud put on her gloves, and fitted her fingers carefully. 

“T am out of sorts,” she said; “ the world is grievously awry.” 

“ What's the matter?” 

“Tam the matter. It’s nobody else. But what is one to do?” 

Maud knew she was being unwise. She knew perfectly well 
that she would be sorry for this, but the hope that Tom might 
understand seemed to her the only thing worth caring for, and 
at the same time the one thing in all the world which she dreaded. 
She was afraid, desperately afraid, of saying too much, but she 
could not help herself. “ Why will not he understand?” she 
thought, “and God forbid that he should.” But Tom was ina 
thoroughly superficial mood. He said to himself that Maud was 
out of sorts, that she was overtired and worried. 

“Man disquieteth himself in vain,” he said. “It is best to 
take living very lightly. We all of us have something we want 
to do or be, and cannot do or be it. We are wise if we let it 
alone. There are many things I want to do and be, and cannot 
manage it, and everyone is in the same plight. After all, if we 
aim at being contented, that is enough.” 

Maud got up. 

“Aim at being contented? Aim at being in Heaven! We 
have to remember that we are on earth.” 

Tom rose too. 

“ What is the matter?” he said; “ do tell me.” 

Again Maud felt stifled and choking. 

“One is a creature of moods,” she said hurriedly, “and the 
heavy moods come, as well as the light. Just now I have a heavy 
mood. By the way, I shall follow your advice. I am rather 
overdone, and I shall leave London for a time. I shall not say I 
am reading ‘Sordello.’ I think I shall say I am reading the Bible— 
it is the better book. I shall go before the end of the week: at 
present Iam going now. Give my adieux to your wife. She is 
more charming than ever!” 

But at this moment May came in, and Maud gave her adieux 
in person. Tom was vaguely puzzled. 

“It’s very sudden,” he said, “ Are you going really ?” 

“Certainly,” said-Maud; “l’imprévu c’est toujours charmant. 
I really am going—I am going away for a whole fortnight. I 
want tone, and there is no such thing in London.” 
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Tom laughed. 
“T am inclined to agree with you,” he said. 

“Well, good-bye,” said Maud ; “ good-bye, May—that fascinating 
child is quite too fascinating.” 

May sat still a moment after she had gone. “ What is the 
matter with her?” she asked ; “ what have you been saying, Tom? 
I never saw her like that.” 

“ Nor have I,” said he. “I have said nothing. I have nc idea 
what is the matter with her.” 

Maud stood on the doorstep, and looked to see if the carriage 
was in sight, and not seeing it, began to walk away. But she felt 
hopelessly ill and weak, and told the man to fetch her a hansom. 
“OQ God, how tired I am of it all!” she said to herself. 
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Postscript to Vou. CVIIL. 


The Editor of TEMPLE Bar has heard with pleasure that the rumour, 
mentioned on page 245, of the sale of the hall door at Sunderland, after the 
sad occurrence which took place there a few years ago, is unfounded. 





LONDON: PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET 
AND CHARING CROSS. 











